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under the act dated March 3, 1879. FOR CHANGE IN 
new —, This notice should reach us 
to take effect. 


In Coming 
Issues: 


Tue RECENT gold decisions, ap- 
parently leaving even future cur- 
rency tampering “up to the con- 
sciences” of Congress and the new 
banking bill now under discussion 
by that body, are but the newest 
factors that promise to work to- 
ward further inflation. This is 
something which every investor 
must guard against, and he should 
be laying his plans now. A discus- 
sion of this situation, together with 
specific security suggestions, is now 
being prepared for an early issue. 


Last YEAR’S rayon production set a 
new high record. Output of this 
material has been following a steady 
upward trend for decades, and the 
companies operating in this field 
have made the best showing in the 
entire textile group. Earnings of 
the leading companies last year 
made a very encouraging showing. 
The question now is, what are the 
prospects for the shares? A dis- 
cussion will appear shortly. 


A SIX PER CENT yield from sound 
bonds is a rate of return difficult to 
secure these days. A few, however, 
are still selling at prices which afford 
a yield of that amount. One is an 
issue of an unusually sound railroad, 
which has no bond maturities (larger 
than $1 million) earlier than 60 
years hence, and which is fully earn- 
ing its fixed charges. Financial posi- 
tion is excellent; no RFC borrowings 
and more than $15 millions net work- 
ing capital. Common stock also is 
not without attraction. 
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L. EDMUND ZACHER, President 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
ig 
Annual Statements December 31, 1934 
- THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY R 
(Seventy-first Annual Statement) are 
AssETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES rat! 
ms U. S. Government Bonds . . $181,661,098.00 Life Insurance Reserves . $618,384,722.24 can 
e U. S. Govt. Gtd. Bonds 4,596,200.00 Accident and Health Insurance gol 
P Bonds 74,349,041.00 Reserves . 9,248,310.74 wh 
ailroad Bonds and Stocks .  64,091,173.00 opi 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 60,357,596.00 | Workmen's Compensation and fur 
y Insurance Reserves 035,819. 
Other Bonds and Stocks 36,88 1,629.00 R for T 3.192.723.02 
First Mortgage Loans. . '78,234,156.72 mes 
- Real Estate—Home Office 12,386,943.61 Other Reserves and Liabilities 2,285,875.89 late 
Real Estate—Other . . . 40,007,429.64 Special Reserves 8,846,861.59 nes 
Loans on Company’s policies . 122,282,347.37 
4 nterest accrue : ,235,784. - 
All Other Assets 609,543.40 37,004,960.80 
abl 
. . $723,999,274.23 TOTAL . $723,999,274.23 
. THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY T 

(Twenty-ninth Annual Statement) 
AssETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds . $3,785 ,039.00 Unearned Premium and Claim def 
? Other Public Bonds 2,063,358.00 Reserves . $7,790,017.25 be 
“re Stocks Reserves for Taxes . 394,543.45 
ublic Utility Bonds and Stocks ,194,167. 
Other Bonds and Stocks 
Re First Mortgage Loans . 327,500.00 
= Cash on hand and in Banks 1,663,753.53 Capital $3,000,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collec- Surplus 5,567,108.88 
tion > ’ 
Interest accrued 97,541.43 8,567,108.88 
Tora $22,295,760.36 Torat . $22,295,760.36 
j THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
en (Eleventh Annual Statement) 
- ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
U. S, Government Bonds . $8,239,000.00 Unearned Premium and Claim 
Other Public Bonds... 482,000.00 Reserves . $11,413,927.90 
and Stocks. 1 483,400.00 Reserves for Taxes . 411,500.28 
ublic Utility Bonds and Stocks 3,352,000.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks 1,609,100.00 and Liabilities 1 
g Cash on hand and in Banks 1,535,748.88 Capital $2,000,000.00 
7 Premiums in Course of Collec- S 
‘‘ tion 1 ,368,002.89 urplus 2,558,842.87 
: Interest accrued 139,696.13 
i All Other Assets 14,168.50 4,558,842.87 
Tora. . $18,473,116.40 Tora. . $18,473,116.40 
: Additional information about The Travelers Companies, including complete lists of securities, for 
: is set forth in The Travelers Year Book for 1935. Copies will be supplied upon request. 
: ALL FORMS OF LIFE, CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 
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The Market Situation 


Gold clause decisions being forgotten by markets, which now are looking at other 
Washington influences. Current business situation encouraging, but needs respite 
from Congressional “reform” proposals 


Saeed security price movements seem clearly to 
show just how inextricably the current markets 
are being influenced by Washington developments 
rather than business trends. The brisk price rally that 
came upon the Supreme Court’s clearing away of the 
gold matters was fully to be expected from decisions 
which followed the lines laid down in the majority 
opinion, but the inability of the rise to carry any 
further than it did can again be traced to the Capitol. 
Not for years have there been so many fantastic 
measures under discussion by Congress, one of the 
latest of which is the Wheeler proposal to tax ‘“‘big- 
ness” and thus destroy the very initiative that is re- 
quired not only for cyclical business improvement but 
also for long term growth. The current state of busi- 
ness is being ignored by stock prices and may continue 
to be given little importance as long as Congress brings 
forth schemes which, if enacted, would wreak irrepar- 
able damage in the future. 


HE one factor which has obstructed the business 

recovery movement for nearly two years is the Ad- 
ministration’s policy of reform—reform of business, of 
the markets, the banking structure and the social 
structure. Relieved of reform, the depression would 
definitely be a thing of the past, and stock prices would 
be substantially higher than their present levels. The 


important thing to the Administration now is that next 
year sees a presidential election and that, despite Mr. 
Roosevelt’s continued popularity with the masses, fur- 
ther material business progress is essential in the next 
20 months to assure reelection. Thus it would seem that 
the present Congress must be kept in hand and steps 
taken to prevent most of the current proposals from 
being actually placed on the statute books. 


ENEWED business confidence appears to be the 
only thing necessary to bring about an expansion of 
the use of bank credit, and once this is well on the way 
the credit inflation that has been so long expected will 
doubtless follow. Failure of that confidence to develop 
can hardly help being followed by inflation of a different 
sort—that of the currency. In either event the result, 
for the investor, will be advancing prices for selected 
securities. Prospects of a sustained upward trend of 
security prices in the immediate future are none too 
clear, but continued irregularity—with short lived 
rallies and dips—should not obscure the developments 
which appear to be indicated for the longer term. One 
move after another during the past two years has been 
in the direction of cheapening the purchasing power of 
the dollar, and as long as that situation continues there 
appears no reason to prefer large cash holdings to 
ownership of the better grade of stucks. 
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The long awaited settlement of the gold 
clause cases naturally has had no chance 
yet to be reflected in the trade figures, but it seems 
clearly evident that sentiment has materially improved 
with the removal of the uncertainties involved. There 
seems little reason for anticipating a sustained busi- 
ness boom merely as a result of the clearing up of 
those matters, but it is quite likely that the decisions, 
coming when they did, will somewhat postpone the cul- 
mination of the upward trend in trade and industry 
that got underway late last fall. While the passing of 
the gold uncertainty is likely to be followed by a fair 
amount of refunding operations, this is not the type 
of financing which furnishes business for the capital 
goods industries. Later on, after the new capital mar- 
ket has been tested and the SEC has perhaps further 
relaxed its registration requirements, we will see busi- 
ness more willing to float new issues for the purposes 
of improvements, expansions and modernization proj- 
ects. It is this sort of new financing which furnishes 
life blood to those fields that so far have been lagging 
the recovery procession and have been accounting for 
most of the present unemployment. Once the new cap- 
ital market has been fully reopened, we can feel con- 
fident in saying definitely that the depression is a thing 
of the past. 


Business: 


Government Debt: One of the beneficial results of 
— == the settlement of the gold clause 
questions is likely to be action by the Treasury looking 
toward refunding a large portion of its present short 
term debt into bonds carrying a much more distant 
maturity. Of the approximately .$28 billion total debt 
of the Government, only about $16.2 billions or 58 per 
cent is in long term bonds. The existence of such a 
great proportion of comparatively short term notes 
and certificates constitutes an important weakness in 
the Federal financial structure. Although it must be 
admitted that present very high prices for U. S. bonds 
are at least a partial result of Government support 
to the market for Federals, indications are that a long 
term issue carrying an attractive coupon rate, perhaps 
offered a few months hence after Congress has ad- 
journed and taken with it its schemes for “improving” 
things, would tempt many certificate and note holders 
to convert to obtain a higher return on their capital. 


HE initial effects of the gold decision were to leave 

speculative sentiment about where it was some 
three weeks ago. Forces favoring the constructive side 
were reported quite satisfied with the market response 
to the news and believed that after the necessary con- 
solidation period the advance would be resumed in a 
more impressive manner. The ranks of the bears took 
comfort from the indications of a resistance area and 
the continued absence of an active public participation. 


UT the ficor traders had a grand “field day” on 

Monday and made the most of it at the expense of 
a badly scared short interest and the inefficient re- 
porting method of the Exchange. One of the more 
agile of the younger element engineered the advance 
in.Case and Atchison, reversing his position to supply 
stock when selling orders began to appear in volume. 
Some of the other traders quickly switched from pub- 
lic utility preferreds also into the more volatile rails 
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The Trend Things 


~ 


The recently signed cigarette code, al- 
though raising wage costs moderately, 
will be without material effect on the earnings of the 
leading companies. Wages constitute a very small por. 
tion of total operating costs, and indications are that 
the latter have been increased less than one per cent 
by the code. A more significant factor is the continued 
rise in leaf tobacco prices. The upward trend of the 
latter has not been broken, and raw material costs this 
year will materially exceed those of 1933. But prices 
for flue-cured and burley types of tobacco this year 
promise to exceed the 1919-1928 base average used by 
the AAA for levying processing taxes. Elimination of 
those taxes would substantially increase the cigarette 
companies’ earnings: such taxes, for instance, appar- 
ently equalled nearly ten per cent of the earnings re- 
ported by Reynolds Tobacco last year. 


Cigarettes : 


For the time being, at least, the long decline 
in bank credit in use by business appears 
to have been reversed. Federal Reserve reporting mem- 
ber banks show an increase of $18 millions in “other” 
loans for the week ended February 13 following a rise 
of $9 millions in the previous statement. Those two 
gains, of course, do not establish a trend, but the state- 
ments will bear close watching for it is here that will be 
reflected the first signs of credit expansion that would 
do so much to bring about further business improve- 
ment. 


Credit: 


Although copper production has recently 
been increasing, it has not been keeping 
pace with the growing demand for the metal, and in- 
dications are that consumers’ inventories have about 
been depleted. Sales for the first half of the current 
month were at the best rate since last June, and last 
month’s apparent consumption totalled 76.5 million 
pounds as against 45.5 millions in December. Mine 
production for the two months is estimated at 47 mil- 
lion pounds and 43 million pounds respectively. Despite 
the improvement in the situation, large stocks remain 
in the hands of producers and no early price increase 
seems probable. Nevertheless, shares of the better low 
cost domestic producers afford one of the best inflation 
hedges obtainable under present conditions although 
their speculative character must be recognized. 


Copper: 


the Ticker 


and industrials. The William Street house was quite 
active in the session, and took profits in American Can, 
Continental Can and duPont. This is the first time in 
a month that this firm has opened its books for the 
trading account and while the total sales did not bulk 
large, some significance was attached to the business. 


ROKERS with connections to the resorts reported 

that orders were about evenly divided in the early 
days of last week, but that buying in the rails once 
again seemed rather impressive. Central, Southern 
Pacific and Lackawanna were favored, and some of the 
accumulation was traced to the operator whose where- 
abouts are now a subject of the Nye Committee. For- 
eign interests are believed also to be favorably disposed 
toward the carriers, but thus far buying has been 
rather limited and preference is shown for Atchison 
and Union Pacific. 

(Please turn to page 214) 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
Opinion makes history 


R. DOOLEY had a nice way of 
putting things. Of the high- 

est tribunal in the land, he said: 
“The Supreme Court always keeps 
its eyes on the election returns.” 
And now, to Mr. Dooley’s aphorism, 
may be added another: “The Su- 
preme Court does not allow the law 
to interfere with practicality.” That, 
in sum and substance, is what the 
decision on. the gold cases means to 
investors. The status quo is upheld, 
because not to have upheld the status 
quo would have been financially ruin- 
ous. It would have produced chaos. 


Saves U. S. $10 Billions 


Clearly, this view is affirmed by 
the Court’s logical inversion that 
whereas the Government is obliged 
to pay its own bonds off in gold, or 
the equivalent, there exists no legal 
way in which the holder of a gold 
clause U. S. bond may redress his 
grievance. Instead, the Court might 
have said, “The Government must 
pay its own bonds in gold,” and let 
it go at that. But if the Court had 
stopped there, then gold clause debt 
would have increased 69 per cent, or 
at least $10 billions. Thus, in one 
decision the Supreme Court would 
have increased the Nation’s debt 
more than the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion has done in the 23 months it 
has been in office. Perhaps that it 
not quite the way to say it. Perhaps 
it should be said that the Roosevelt 
Administration, because of its prior 
acts, would have been forced by an 
adverse decision into an involuntary 
enlargement of the national debt by 
$10 billions or more. 

But the facts are the facts, and 
the decisions are decisions. The 
Government has been upheld on all 
counts. Uncontested authority to 
control the issuance of money is 
vested: in Congress—by the slim 
margin of one vote. It is not an 
overwhelming decree, such as was 
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Supreme Court “Practical” 
in Gold Decisions 


Immediate uncertainty removed by decision favoring 
Government—But door to further inflation in future 
apparently left open. 


given the Administration by the 
voters at the last election, but for 
all its narrowness it is an effective 
decree. 

Its immediate import is, first, to 
relieve the industrial tension. Sec- 
ond, it removes the threat of chaos 
in commodity price structures. 
Third, it makes it possible for cor- 
porations which have suspended 
normal refunding and financing to 
go ahead. 

Swift & Company which postponed 
a refunding operation may now 
proceed. Louisville Gas & Electric, 
which deferred redemption of its 6 
per cent debentures, now can safely 
renew the call. Kansas City Power 
& Light, which adjourned a call on 
its 44 per cent bonds due 1957, can 
now reconsider its action. 

Thus, from a practical standpoint 
the decision was beneficial to inves- 
tors. On the one hand, it relieves 
uncertainty. On the other hand, it 
prevents a collapse of the commodity 
and presumably security price struc- 
tures. For if monetary disquiet had 
been introduced anew to our econ- 
omy, incalculable dislocations would 
have taken place. 

There are disadvantages—disad- 
vantages which are outweighed by 
the great advantages in not suffer- 
ing industrial disruption. For one, 
and here is the chief drawback: 
Even though the Supreme Court 
repudiated Federal repudiation, it 
afforded no relief against repudia- 


Utility Investors: 


tion by the Government. Which 
means that the Government may re- 
sort again to monetary legerdemain, 
and that there will be little or no 
restraint. That, however, is a broad 
question, and a future question. It 
is not immediate. It is not an in- 
vitation to debase the currency; it 
is not a “come-on” to inflate. But it 
leaves the door open. And behind 
that open door lurks the danger. 


Inflation Implications 


At least, however, there is this 
safeguard. The majority opinion 
did not uphold the Government on 
the ground that an emergency ex- 
isted. The majority attempted to 
argue a strictly legalistic case. Per- 
haps that is a happy thought for 
conservative investors. The implied 
declaration is: “The emergency is 
over.” 

The decisions in themselves effect 
no mathematical change in the in- 
trinsic value of securities. They 
have, however, removed a great un- 
certainty. Business can now breathe 
easier, and the prospects for further 
increases in business profits in the 
weeks ahead are materially clearer. 
But the inflationary implications, al- 
though they are of only future im- 
portance, are now added to the 
growing array of factors which 
sooner or later will accelerate the 
diminishing value of the dollar and 
produce a scramble for “equities.” 


Warn Your Congressman To 
Investigate First, Vote Afterward 


E all know the story of the man 
who was being clubbed unmer- 
cifully by a policeman. 

“You can’t do that,” said the 
man. 

can’t, eh,”’ said the policeman, 
and continued applying his night- 
stick. 

Investors, in the past, have shared 
the same plight. They have assumed 
Congress could not pass certain laws 
detrimental to their interests. 
Thought the investors: ‘‘Congress 
can’t do that.”” But Congress could, 
and did. 


Now, the public utility holding 


company bill is up for discussion in 
the House and the Senate. It threat- 
ens to undermine both holding com- 
panies and operating companies. If 
passed in its present form, it will 
destroy the value of numerous utility 
securities —including bonds and 
stocks. And it is up to investors to 
take a decided stand in the issue— 
not to remain passive. If investors 
are silent, Congress will continue in 
its policy of clubbing the utility in- 
dustry and utility securities. Utility 
investors should write or wire their 
Senators and Representatives to in- 
vestigate before they vote. 
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The Sales Potentialities of Stockholders 


Absentee-owners of corporations could become active 
partners in selling products—if only stockholders 
knew what their companies had to sell. 


TOCKHOLDERS are human. They 
are not just names and addresses. 
And there are 15-million odd of 


_ them in these United States. Some- 


times they send in proxies; some- 
times they don’t. But if they do not 
take an interest in their corpora- 
tions, it may not be entirely their 
fault. 

Strangely enough, corporations 
have understood the value of stock- 
holders, when stockholders happened 
to be employees. Consider the em- 
ployee-stock-ownership plans. Many 
corporations tried to induce work- 
ers to become stockholders. Why? 
Because if employees 
owned stock, they 
would be interested 
in the financial suc- 
cess of the corpora- 
tion. Simply because 
the financial success 
of the corporation 
represented their own 
proprietary interest. 

The idea was that 
if employees became 
part owners in a company, they 
would work harder for the company. 
And corporations have for a good 
many years seen and acted on the 
validity of this principle. But they 
have not gone far enough. They 
have not pushed it to its logical con- 
clusion. Employee-ownership is one 
way of enlarging the sphere of effi- 
cient operation of a corporation. But 
how about stockholder-ownership — 
proprietary consciousness?  Fre- 
quently, corporations have more 
stockholders than workers—Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph, for ex- 
ample, with 270,000 workers and 
680,000 shareholders. And the same 
applies to General Motors, Radio, 
U. S. Steel, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, General Electric, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, National Dairy Prod- 
ucts and a host of others. Surely, in 
those instances the wider frame 
of reference is to be obtained 
through stockholders, rather than 
employees. 

Yet, corporations appear to have 
overlooked this direct appeal to their 
absentee owners. Here is an active 
market—a market of immense pur- 
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ferred,’ 


chasing power; for presumably, 
stockholders have not only capital, 
but earning power. They would not 
be able to invest if their incomes 
were not in excess of their living ex- 
penses. And even if stockholders, 
themselves, are not directly in the 
market for the wares of the corpora- 
tions in which they own equities, 
they have the power to influence 
purchases of relatives, friends, and 
acquaintances. Here can be derived 
word-of-mouth  advertising—virtu- 
ally free—for the proper asking. 
Particularly in the larger con- 
sumer goods field can this mode of 


Alice in Storkholderland 


“| prefer vanilla,” said Alice. 


“But you always serve chocolate ice cream,” pro- 
tested the Red Queen. 
‘““That’s because | own Hershey participating pre- 
retorted Alice. 


advertising be used effectively. Fre- 
quently, small details tip the scales in 
favor of one branded item against 
another; the method of wrapping a 
package; the color of a box; the 
peculiar grain of wood in furniture; 
and even such a minor attribute as a 
euphonious name. But such infinite- 
simal factors ought not to affect the 
purchases of stockholders, if those 
stockholders have a choice of prod- 
ucts made by their own company as 
against the products of another com- 
pany. Surely, Tom Smith will buy 
cough drops in his father’s drug 
store in preference to a stranger’s 
drug store. And, presumably, stock- 
holders would do the same. But, to 
do so, they must know the products 
their corporations make. And, fre- 
quently, they do not. 

Many attempts to cultivate the 
stockholder market have been made. 
General Foods Corporation, for ex- 
ample, occasionally advertises its 
various packaged foods for the bene- 
fit of stockholders; and it sends them 
letters listing the corporation’s prod- 
ucts. General Motors is another. In 
annual reports, GM suggests the pur- 


~ 


chase of a GM car, if perchance the 
stockholder should be thinking of a 
car. And McKesson & Robbins, some 
time ago, sent out a packet to stock- 
holders containing M & R toilet 


articles. But those companies are |i 


exceptions rather than the rule. 

An interesting case in point is 
Radio Corporation of America. Here 
is the largest company in the United 
States engaged in radio manufac- 
ture, broadcasting, and communica- 
tions. It is well known. Its stock 
is widely distributed—more than 
275,000 owners. Moreover, there is 
tremendous market interest in Radio 


stock, It was als 


bull market leader. 
Almost every one in- 
terested in stocks has 
considered Radio at 
one time or another. 
Yet, last year, out of 
4,000,000 - odd _ radios 
sold in the United 
States, Radio Cor- 
poration sold. only 
650,000. 

A virtually closed corporation, 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Com- 
pany (Philco radio) stole the mar- 
ket, sold 1,250,000 sets. Certainly 
here would be a possibility for Radio 
Corporation to turn to account for 
its army of stockholders. Not only 
could the shareowners buy RCA- 
Victor sets, but they could talk 
RCA-Victor sets. It would be to the 
company’s advantage; to the stock- 
holder’s advantage. There is an in- 
escapable mutuality of interest. And 
it is not a case that Radio stock- 
holders cannot afford radios—not 
when sets are to be obtained at 
$10 up. 

And there you have a concrete ex- 
ample of how absentee ownership of 
a corporation can be utilized. But 
to utilize it, the absent owners must 
become interested owners, They 
must be told what products corpora- 
tions have to sell, so that they them- 
selves can buy them, and that they 
influence others to buy them. That 
would be true stockholder-ownership 
—where every holder of a piece of 
paper takes an active part in making 
that piece of paper worth more. 
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Are Bond Prices at a “Ceiling”? 


The pressure of huge unin- 

vested funds will tend to 

sustain the market for high 
quality issues. 


INCE so many individual bond 
issues are selling at all-time 
highs, and so many divisions of the 
bond market have shown consistent 
strength in the last 12 to 15 months, 
it is easy to fall into the old error 
of regarding the bond market as a 
whole and forgetting the cross- 
currents which are generally present. 
While for short periods, such as the 
early months of 1934, practically all 
classes of domestic bonds move to- 
gether, it is always dangerous to 
generalize, since different sections of 
the market sometimes follow sharply 
divergent trends. There have been 
several periods since 1929 during 


. which high grade bonds advanced 


while lower quality issues declined 
many points. 


High Grade Bond Trends 


During most of the year 1934 and 
the early weeks of 1935, high quality 
bonds of every type displayed a 
marked upward trend. Despite the 
continued deficits of many heavy in- 
dustries, renewed concern over the 
future of the railroads, and more re- 
cently, an intensification of the wide- 
spread political attacks upon the 
public utilities, underlying mortgage 
bonds and other strongly situated 
issues of all three groups followed 
Government and municipal bonds 
into new high territory, new highs 
being successively bettered time 
after time as the months rolled by. 
Those issues whose safety is so un- 
questioned that they respond market- 
wise only to money market condi- 
tions were forced upward by the 
pressure of idle funds seeking safe 
investment. 

Many medium grade issues fol- 
lowed but the 1934 highs were not 
so uniformly maintained as in the 
case of the very high grade bonds. 
Bonds in this group respond not only 
to money market conditions as 
evidenced by prevailing interest 
rates, but also to the trend of cor- 
poration profits. The price trend of 
speculative bonds depends largely 
upon the latter factor. Conse- 
quently, it is not surprising that the 
market for medium grade and 
speculative bonds parted company 
with the high grade group in the 
last half of 1934. Some scattered 
speculative situations improved, but 
the general decline in business ac- 
tivity in the last six months of last 
year depressed the secondary bond 
market. The decline in secondary 


rail bonds was especially marked. 
FEBRUARY 27, 1935 


These bonds suffered not only from 
the general business decline, but also 
from the effects of wage increases 
and other factors. The decline in 
secondary public utility issues came 
later as a result of the zeal of the 
political “reformers.” 

Looking to the future, there does 
not seem to be any indication of any 
reversal of the trend of high grade 
municipal, industrial, rail and utility 
bonds in the near or intermediate 
term future. No great relief of the 
scarcity of high grade issues is 
promised by the new financing which 
is in prospect. Excess reserves of 
Federal Reserve member banks, one 
of the best measures of idle funds, 
recently reached a new high. Bank 
reserves are now estimated to be 
about double the legal reserve re- 
quirements with the excess around 
$2.3 billions. Administration policies 
are clearly directed to maintenance, 
if not further increase of these re- 
serves. Except for issues already 
selling well above call prices, further 
advances in market price appear to 
be possible despite current low yields. 

Medium grade and speculative in- 
dustrial bonds have generally re- 
tained their 1934 advances better 


The outlook for secondary 

bonds in various groups is 

mixed with individual un- 
certainties. 


than bonds of comparable quality in 
the public utility railroad 
groups. In this group, appreciable 
further advances would probably not 
be warranted unless general business 
activity rises well above current 
levels. For secondary public utility 
bonds, political influences will doubt- 
less continue to be the chief market 
determinant. However, many bonds 
in this group have probably dis- 
counted the worst. Factors such as 
the complexity or relative simplicity 
of holding company _ structures, 
degree to which holding companies 
are dependent upon service fees, and 
strength or weakness of financial 
position should be considered in 
making judgments on_ individual 
issues. Since these factors vary so 
greatly, no generalization as to the 
attractiveness of secondary public 
utility bonds may properly be made. 


Secondary Rail Bonds 


The same is true to a large extent 
of secondary rail bonds. Some ap- 
pear undervalued at current prices; 
others represent so large a degree 
of speculative risk as to make them 
unsuitable for the purposes of the 
investor. Important legislative and 
judicial decisions which are expected 
within the next few months should 
have material effects upon the 
market for these bonds; there appear 
to be possibilities for sharp rallies 
in bonds in fair to good financial 
position if these decisions prove 
favorable. 


Price War for the Mail Orders? 


What a comparison of prices of the Spring-Summer 
catalogues of Sears, Roebuck, and Montgomery Ward 
reveals. 


T VARIOUS intervals in the past 
two years it has been evident 
that competition between the two 
leading mail order companies — 
Sears, Roebuck, and Montgomery 
Ward—was developing along rather 
intensive lines. Prior to the re- 
habilitation program instituted by 
Ward late in 1932, Sears had ap- 
parently been increasing its competi- 
tive standing in the mail order field 
at the expense of Ward and had been 
more successful in its operations. 
With the changes in merchandis- 
ing and general policies, Ward 
started to make a new drive for mail 
order business. And following 


certain shifts in the quality and type 
of merchandise handled, the company 
issued its catalogue for the Fall and 
Winter months of 1933 which showed 
a general reduction in basic prices. 
Many observers were inclined to 
question the economic wisdom of this 
policy in the face of rising costs, 
but the critics were answered by 
the sharp upturn in sales volume 
which enabled a relatively better 
earnings recovery than Sears re- 
ported for the year. 

The implications of keener price 
rivalry were quieted somewhat in 
the earlier half of last year, however, 
and drastic underselling was avoided 
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probably because of economic un- 
certainties. But the battle broke out 
afresh in the fall of the year, with 
price competition in the textile divi- 
sion most intensive. 

And now with the release of the 
Spring-Summer catalogues for the 
two companies, it would appear that 
truce is not in sight. Ward issued 
its big book first and stated that 
there had been a general reduction 
of 6 per cent in the prices from the 
preceding year. Two and a half 
weeks later Sears released its cata- 
logue (some quarters believe that the 
company waited to see how Ward 
would quote basic lines) and claimed 
that its prices were almost 16 per 
cent lower. A superficial check of 
the two books is said to reveal that 
the prices of Sears are lower on 
about 3 per cent of the total items, 
mainly in the faster moving textiles 
and specialties. But since Ward 
claims to have adopted the policy of 
not being undersold, it is reported 
to be refunding the difference in 
prices to its customers, 


Earnings Prospects Uncertain? 


The effects of lower selling prices 
this year on the earnings of the two 
companies are not subject to final de- 
termination at this time. Probably 
some business will be gained from 
local retailers and department stores. 
But since it is estimated that more 
than half of the customers of the 
two companies order from both 
books, the greater advantage will 
revert to the company which is better 
able to control costs, including the 
indeterminable problem of possible 
inventory replacement at higher 
levels. Of course, the present prices 
apply only to the first half of the 
year, which is normally the less 
active, and some adjustments may be 
possible later in the year. Then, too, 
the retail store divisions may take 
up some of the slack in profit 
margins, although mail order sales 
account for around 50 per cent of 
total volume and have been the more 
profitable in the past. : 

It appears, therefore, that profit 
margins for the first half of the year 
at least are going to be below last 
year for the companies. Whether 
higher sales volume can offset the 
smaller unit net is rather doubtful. 
Farm income may not materially 
exceed that of last year; taxes are 
certain to be higher and Federal 
bounties mav not be as lavish despite 
the national election in 1936. 

The strictly long range outlook 
contains sufficient promise for the 
mail orders, though, to warrant re- 
tention of present holdings of the 
shares, where individual portfolios 
are carefully balanced. Neither of 
the issues is particularly cheap, how- 
ever, and it is not advised that new 
funds be placed in the stocks until 
the outlook is better clarified. 
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4 American 
Snuff— 


AG. W. 
Helme— 


AU. S. 
Tobacco 


Three Generous Dividend Payers 


A strange stability of earnings has distinguished the 


manufacturers of snuff tobacco for many years, and has 
qualified their shares as conservative income producers. 


production last year in- 
creased 2.3 per cent over 1933 
and reached a total of 37,164,170 
pounds, not a new high record, but 
a sufficient gain to offset higher 
operating costs for most of the com- 
panies. Demand for this type of to- 
bacco in the United States has been 
remarkably stable and during the 
last 15 years only twice did produc- 
tion drop slightly below 35 million 
pounds per annum while a peak of 
41.1 million pounds was reached in 
1929, as follows: 


Annual Snuff Production 


Year Pounds Year Pounds 

36,412,004 
40,475,382 1933.......... 36,326,152 
41,125,453 1934.......... 37,164,170 


Such relatively small fluctuations 
in demand are primarily responsible 
for the singular stability of earn- 
ings as shown by the leading snuff 
manufacturers. Competition has 
never been particularly keen in this 
field nor has there been any ruthless 
price cutting. The maintenance of 
a satisfactory price structure has 
permitted all participants to enjoy 
an enviable record of net income al- 
though the industry has never made 
large fortunes during times of gen- 
eral prosperity. 


The Reason for Gains 


The practice of chewing snuff 
tobacco (the name is really a mis- 
nomer) is conditioned upon con- 
venience, cheapness and _ environ- 
ment. It is found mostly where fire 
hazards prevent the use of tobacco 
in other forms, as for instance, in 
the oil districts and cotton fields. 
New York’s garment industry like- 
wise accounts for a substantial num- 
ber of users and the consumption in 
the metropolitan area is around one 
million pounds per annum. Thus the 


habit of using snuff tobacco has onl 
a limited appeal and marked expan 
sion in consumption is hardly likel 
over coming years. The only im- 
portant adverse factor in the snuff 
situation is increased production 
costs as a result of higher wages and 
raw material prices. While the sharp 
advances in tobacco prices in 1934 
affected last year’s earnings only to 
a small extent, results for 1935 are 
bound more fully to reflect the in- 
crease in raw material costs. Higher 
prices for snuff tobacco do not ap- 
pear to be feasible lest this product 
lose one of its chief attractions 
among its consumers, who belong 
to the lower income brackets. 


1935 Earning Outlook 


Consequently, if not offset by a 
larger volume or economies in manu- 
facture and distribution snuff pro- 
ducers in 1935 are unlikely to 
duplicate last year’s record but earn- 
ings nevertheless should be sufficient 
to cover present dividend rates by a 
comfortable margin. The capitaliza- 
tions of the three leading snuff 
manufacturers are strikingly similar 
for in all instances there is no funded 
debt and an issue of non cumulative 
(and non callable) preferred is 
senior to the common stock. Ameri- 
can Snuff has outstanding 35,909 
shares of 6 per cent non cumulative 
preferred of $100 par-value; G. W. 
Helme has 33,829 shares of 7 per 
cent $100 par value non cumulative 
preferred ahead of the common, 
whereas U. S. Tobacco has a senior 
issue of 23,337 shares of 7 per cent 
non cumulative preferred. While 
these preferreds are outstanding in- 
vestment issues the common shares 
of the snuff companies continue to 
occupy the position of conservative 
income producers, attractive more 


for their yields than for profit. 
COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE THREE LEADERS 
— American Snuff— Hel U.S. Tob 

As of December 31; 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
$2,313,867 $2,982,124 $3,282,655 $2,019,154 $7,129,648 $8,888,973 
*4,384,270 *3,202,624 9,175,564 9,388,698 6,923,227 6,340,318 
6,647,339 6,252,575 4,161,862 3,936,526 9,129,131 8,762,451 
CIEE. sisicssaccsennsee 10,319,023 10,579,828 17,004,478 17,505,801 24,424,198 25,053 056 
Current Liabilities............... 947,924 965,351 2,462,664 2,120,134 2,705,969 3,887,501 

Working Capital.............. $9,371,099 $9,614,477 $14,541,814 $15,385,667 $21,718,229 $21,170,555 

ere 1,972,542 2,002,092 1,988,887 1,950,774 3,411,116 3,396,482 
Per Share Common.............. 4.05 4.12 7.4 7.43 7.09 7.03 
67 130 124 
Dividends and extras paid on 

3.25 3.25 $7.00 7.00 §9.70 440 

*Including own stock. {Special extra of $4.75 paid January 2, 1935. §Special dividend of $2.25 paid January 2, 1935. 
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Discrimination Necessary 
in Fire Insurance Stocks 


Insurance stock status has been materially aided by 
companies’ rising earnings trend, but advancing share 
prices have robbed numerous issues of attraction. 


HE earnings statements of the 

leading fire insurance companies 
for last year which are now coming 
to hand are generally favorable. 
Most companies reporting show 
higher statutory underwriting profits 
and moderate gains in investment 
income. For the second consecutive 
year, fire losses were abnormally low 
and there was a gain in premiums 
written of around 10 per cent which 
brought actual volume to around 
1932 levels. 

Reflecting this condition and the 
increase in liquidating value of in- 
vestment portfolios (largely because 
of higher bond prices) insurance 
stocks have advanced substantially 
in the past year. At present many 
issues are selling at 1.4 times year- 
end liquidating values and around 11 
times 1934 earnings. Some com- 
panies have recently augmented 
dividend returns through the pay- 
ment of extras, but the average yield 
from present rates is below 4 per 
cent per annum. 


Prospects for 1935 


Possibly the results for last year’s 
operations warrant existing premi- 
ums on many fire insurance stocks 
where income is not the primary con- 
sideration, but in certain cases the 
shares appear amply valued. There 
are no assurances that operating re- 
sults for the current year will com- 
pare favorably with those of the past 
two periods, which were exception- 
ally favorable. Most of the com- 
panies are exercising greater caution 
in the selecting of risks and compe- 
tition is on a more economic basis; 
and yet the high levels of under- 
writing profits create the danger of 
some states forcing insurance com- 
panies to reduce their rates. 

Investment operations of the 
various companies have not been uni- 
form. Generally, portfolios have 
been kept liquid with substantial 


amounts of cash and government 
bonds. Those which were more 
heavily represented in the latter, 
naturally showed the best results but 
may have difficulty in maintaining 
income at comparable levels this 
year. The units which hold large 
proportions of their invested assets 
in common stocks may be in a more 
attractive position should the busi- 
ness picture support higher prices. 
The time appears to have arrived 
for closer discrimination among the 


fire insurance stocks. There seems 
no need for disposal of all members 
of the group, but a number appear 
to be amply priced and where port- 
folios are heavily represented in the 
group present levels provide oppor- 
tunities for transfer. Those who 
acted upon previous recommenda- 
tions (FW, Aug. 29, ’34) to buy the 
stocks well below current prices 
should recognize the limited attrac- 
tiveness of many units in the group. 
There are, of course, exceptions. For 
instance, Home Insurance (despite 
rather large holdings of railroad 
stocks at latest reports) and New 
Brunswick (which has_ substantial 
investments in New Jersey munici- 
pals) seem reasonably valued. In 
a more speculative category, Excess, 
Rossia and National Liberty offer 
moderate prospects. But it is ad- 
vised that no new funds be placed 
in the group for the time being. 


What Would We Share? 


Increasing talk of the redistribution of wealth recalls 
the interesting experience of Baron Rothschild many 
years ago. 


STORY told of Baron Roths- 
child illustrates the manner in 
which the “Share the Wealth” move- 
ment advocated by Kingfish Huey 
Long, Dr. Townsend and Upton Sin- 
clair would end if it ever were seri- 
ously undertaken, An excited visitor 
appeared in Rothschild’s counting 
house one day, loudly shouting that 
the Baron should not have the wealth 
he was supposed to possess. Before 
a clerk could eject him the Baron 
himself appeared on the scene and, 
grasping the situation, beckoned to 
the visitor to come into his office. 
He was asked how much he thought 
Rothschild was worth. So many 
million pounds, was the answer, upon 
which the Baron putting his hand 
in his pocket withdrew a shilling and 
handed it to the stranger. 
“Measured by our population, this 
is your share,” the Baron replied, 
‘now you must be satisfied, since 
your cause of complaint is removed.” 
If our wealth was distributed 
among our 126,000,000 people what 
each one would get would not be 
enough to keep him in comfort more 
than a month. What would happen 


HIGH LIGHTS OF LEADING FIRE INSURANCE STATEMENTS 
Shares ——Surpluu——- PremiumReserve —Liquidating— 
Outstand- Dec. 31, Dec.31, Dec.31, Dec. 31, Value Divi- 
ing 1934 1933t 1934 1933 Dee. 31, .31, Recent dend Yield 
COMPANY: omitt 1934 1933 Price Rate 0 
Aetna Insurance.......... 750 $17,377* $15,078* $16,004 $16,141 $41.79 $35.60 50 $1.60 
American Insurance....... 1,337 7, 7,697 11,586 12,993 12.16 10.57. 1 0.50 3.6 
Continental Insurance... . . 1,949 40,511 38,608 20,381 20,619 27.87 23.78 33 1.35 4.1 
Fidelity-Phenix........... 1,386 30,415 30,100 16,194 16,491 29.55 BB 3 1.35 42 
Creat American........... 1,630 17,421 17,737 13,362 13,775 18.97 16.42 1.00 4.6 
Hartford Fire............. 1,200 3,040 31,412 905 509 49.50 42.00 60 2.00 
Home Insurance.......... 2,400 36,185 34,087 35,758 35,789 26.09 22.42 29 1.15f 4.0 
500 11,789 11,393 9,200 9,387 36.25 30.19 45 1.70¢ 3.8 


*Includes Conflagration Reserves. {Includes Contingency Reserves. {Includes extras declared in 1934. 
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afterward would be impoverishment 
for the very purpose of wealth, that 
of creating employment, would have 
been eliminated. Yet it is such crazy 
schemes as this which are receiving 
attention among our crack-brained. 


Uncovering Financial 
Moles 


P IN Canada they are fortunate 

in having a fearless man in 
charge of their securities commis- 
sion. As fast as evidence is un- 
earthed pointing to any undesirable 
person as being associated in pro- 
moting mining companies, J. M. 
Godfrey immediately brings down 
his axe upon the undesirable’s head 
and it falls in his basket. Godfrey 
believes in chopping away swindling 
operations from the Toronto mining 
market before they can do much 
harm to the investing public, and is 
doing this job well. 

In that work he has uncovered this 
interesting feature: While we here 
in the U. S. have been wondering 
why so many of our financial moles 
have disappeared, his investigation 
reveals that they thought they had 
burrowed themselves in more pro- 
ductive Canadian soil. They now 
find that it is as unfriendly as are 
the States. 

Up in Boston the financial authori- 
ties have finally reached a_ point 
where they are ready to bring to 
trial the nest of financial tipster 
sheets which, when its disreputable 
Curb Market was a center for min- 
ing speculation, acted as stooges for 
dishonest promoters. 
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PASSING IMPRESSIONS 


By EUGENE KATZ 


Our huge unemployment, which has 
been stationary for a year, continues to 


No be the nation’s greatest problem and 
Decrease the chief obstacle to recovery. The 
in Idle President has made no direct reference 


to it for months nor has anyone in his 
Cabinet offered an opinion how an appreciable number 
of the idle may be placed upon the payrolls of private 
capital. 

The inference is that the problem is beyond the 
capacity of the Government to cope with, unless it 
defers or abandons many of its pet policies against 
capital. On the one hand there are votes and on the 
other a possible improvement in the national prosperity. 
But to recant now any of the dogmas on capital and 
labor upon which the Administration sailed into power 
might well mean the weakening of its political founda- 
tions for the future. So capital must continue to play 
the réle of the ogre. 

The proposed expenditure of $4 billions for public 
works to replace in part the direct dole without work 
will not do the country half as much good as the same 
amount of money would if paid out by private corpora- 
tions. Public work is temporary, the worker knows 
that it is a disguise for charity and so it automatically 
defeats its own social purpose. 


There have been but few Govern- 
ment changes however radical that 


_— were not in some measure justified and 
t wll desirable. The error lay in attempting 
Public to make them operative overnight. 


Business could not adjust itself fast 
enough, and, frightened and disturbed, quickly re- 
trenched. This feeling communicated itself to the 
workers, who reduced their buying. 

The Government tried to support a bad situation by 
extra heavy expenditures, but they were only inter- 
mittently effective, usually only for the duration of the 
extra expenditures. The changes that should have 
been made gradually over a generation were made in 
eighteen months. That is why business progress has 
had so many relapses in the past two years. You can- 
not continue endlessly to operate on the same body, 
especially when the technique is new and untried. 

Unable to lessen unemployment the Administration 
has attempted to beguile the public with news of ever 
new bureaus and departments, which the hundreds of 
former newspaper-men now on Government payrolls 
cleverly exploit. Whether the idea being exploited is 
based on sound economics or even on probability is often 
of no importance to the press agent. So we have an 
announcement reminiscent of the Hoover days that 
steel, telephone and oil companies have promised to 
spend $500 millions this year for plant improvements. 
They would have spent about that much anyway and 
it is a third of what the utilities alone would have spent 
under normal conditions. 

It has been computed that the social security fund 
will aggregate $50 billions by 1980, and in that some 
Congressmen and Mr. Morgenthau see “vast banking 
potentialities.” They would redeem all outstanding 
Federal obligations and save interest and lend the 
remainder on interest to private enterprise. It makes 
good reading but little sense. The chief problem still 
exists, unemployment, and that is not so easy to write 
pretty stories about. 
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A spirited partisanship has developed 
in the press for and against the Gov- 


Headlines ernment’s attitude toward utility hold- 
and ing companies. It reached a climax 
Text when the leading Democratic organ 


misconstrued the annual report of the 
president of United Gas Improvement Company, a 
holding company. The erring newspaper prides itself 
on the accuracy of its interpretations. 

What President Zimmermann of U.G.I. said, but 
perhaps too subtly, was that insurance companies and 
other kinds of trusts had invested $50 millions in the 
common and preferred stocks of his corporation. This 
was in refutation of the usual Government assertion 
that “widows and orphans have nothing to fear if their 
utility investments are in ‘legal lists.’” Mr. Zimmer- 
mann wanted to show that U.G.I. stock is evidently in 
‘legal lists’ and yet is a holding company, and that 
further attacks might jeopardize the $50 millions. 

The newspaper in question, in its headlines, made 
Mr. Zimmermann say: “Estate Trustees Assured by 
U.G.I.” “Zimmermann Says Widows and Orphans Need 
Not Fear for Its Program.” Thousands who have 
U.G.I. stock will never read beyond the headlines and, 
of course, be entirely misinformed as to the company’s 
opinion of the prospects for its stockholders. 

The Government continues naively outraged at hold- 
ing companies, which it does not so much desire to 
regulate, as was done a generation ago with recalcitrant 
insurance companies without thought of ruining in- 
nocent policy holders, as to brutally destroy them, for 
which there is no American precedent. The Govern- 
ment, too, seems never to have heard of write-ups, 
conveniently forgetting its own write-ups of gold and 
silver. 


Secretary Hull, who because of a 
judicial temperament and an active 


Senatorial experience views public 
ond questions with more realism and less 
Fails emotion than his confreres in the 


Cabinet, seems never to have believed 
that our understanding with Russia would go through 
as scheduled. It will be recalled that he did not par- 
ticipate in the earlier Litvinoff conversations. He did 
not share the general enthusiasm when Ambassador 
Bullitt departed for Moscow nor in the reception to 
Ambassador Troyanovsky when he arrived in Wash- 
ington. 

The rapprochement so joyously heralded fifteen 
months ago has fallen through. It could scarcely have 
been otherwise. It was too lightly entered into for so 
serious a business. And it develops now that the under- 
standing was never very definite. Most of the items 
were for future consideration. Meanwhile our debtors 
again refused to pay and Russia could not see why she 
should. The Johnson bill was passed making it unlaw- 
ful to lend to any country that has defaulted on debts 
owed to us, and Russia wanted to borrow. 

The billions of business that we were to do together 
evaporated. But, then, it was never securely founded 
on a clear understanding and did not actually exist. 
Russia and ourselves are obligated for millions in build- 
ings and leases each in the other’s country. A deal that 
could have been profitable to both countries seems to 
have been ruined by mutual nonchalance. Seldom have 
nations blundered so comically. 
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4 du Pont — 


Symbol 1934 


Chemical company’s record symptomatic of what 
happened throughout United States—it was a year of 
recovery and integration 


YMPTOMATIC of what took place 

in the United States last year, 
and to a lesser extent of what went 
on throughout the world, is the an- 
nual report of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company. Gross busi- 
ness was up over 1933, both in ton- 
nage and dollar volume; likewise, 
net income was higher, amounting 
to $3.66 a share on the common 
stock, as compared with $3 in 1933. 
Contributing to the higher per share 
net income was General Motors Cor- 
poration, which in depression years 
has been a sturdy earnings prop to 
the chemical company. General Mo- 
tors dividends amounted to $1.36 a 
du Pont share, as against $1.14 a 
du Pont share in 1933. 


A Diversified Industry 


Because the interests of the du 
Pont enterprises are far-flung and 
ramified, they tie in with virtually 
every branch of industry and com- 
merce. On that account, du Pont is 
a representative part of the whole. 
It is a safe assumption that what du 
Pont does, the United States more 
or less does. Especially significant 
in this regard is the steady improve- 
ment in du Pont consumer opera- 
tions, especially in the field of wrap- 
ping materials—which, for du Pont, 
means largely cellophane. 

In 1934, du Pont distribution of 
“naper, containers and wrapping ma- 
terials” amounted to 10 per cent of 
the company’s total sales. In 1924, 
this item was negligible. That sig- 
nifies two things: One, the com- 
pany’s tremendous expansion in 
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commercial adaptation of an experi- 
mental success—in short, cellophane; 
Two, the insistence of the American 
consumer for well-appearing wrap- 
pings for the merchandise she (or 
he) buys. This is all part of the 
recent competitive fury in retail 
merchandising. Not only do buyers 
want quality, they want appearances. 
Cellophane-wrapped articles imply 
sanitation; the ware is shown off 
to best advantage. And in conse- 
quence, it is a handicap to offer an 
undressed article in competition with 
other articles wrapped in cellophane. 


The Trends of Demand 


An obverse implication is to be 
derived from the above. Whereas 
consumer goods operations of the 
company were substantially higher, 
sales of heavy products were lower. 
Sales to mining industries (coal and 
metal) were down to 5 per cent of 
the total from 19 per cent in 1924; 
sales to agriculture (fertilizer) were 
down to 1 per cent from 7 per cent 
10 years before. A table showing the 
decade’s shift in du Pont sales fol- 
lows: 


INDUSTRIES — of total 


SERVED ry 
17 16 
Chemical Manufacture ...... 14 4 
Paper, containers, wrappings... 10 


Petroleum Products and R’f'e. 7 on 


Mining. . Coa 


Export 
Iron and Steel 
Agriculture 
Sporting and military powders 1 


C1 


Just as the drift of du Pont sales 
(from heavy industries to consumer 
goods) was typical of the United 
States, so the company’s financial 
record in 1934 was representative. 
Dividends paid on the common were 
$3.10 a share, as compared with 
$2.75 in 1933. Like so many other 
corporations, du Pont translated an 
improvement in earnings directly to 
stockholders. Moreover, the com- 
pany expanded during the year. 
Plant was built up and investments 
in new and affiliated companies were 
increased. For du Pont, it was a 
year of recovery and integration, 
which poises the company for par- 
ticipation in any further improve- 
ment in general business. The com- 
pany’s powerful financial status, with 
more than $100,000,000 working cap- 
ital, will enable it to take advantage 
of any new developments in the 
chemical industry. Current levels 
for the stock discount the favorable 
position of the company—in other 
words, the common does not appear 
to be under valued; but as a long 
term investment issue, providing a 
fair return, it possesses a better 
than average degree of attraction. 


A Medium Grade Bond for Income 


N ADDITION to collateral value 

closely approaching recent market 
quotations around 79, the Atlantic 
Coast Line L & N coll 44s, 1952, have 
the rank of a general creditor’s lien 
against the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. That this status is a valuable 
consideration has been evidenced by 
the fact that interest has been fully 
maintained although in 1932 divi- 
dends received from the Louisville 
& Nashville stock collateral amounted 
to only 75 per cent of the interest 
requirements and in 1933 no divi- 
dends were received. 

The collateral pledged under the 
bonds is 596,700 shares of Louisville 
& Nashville common, which is about 
51 per cent of the outstanding issue. 
The dividends totaling $3 per share 
paid during 1934 contributed $1,- 
790,100 to Atlantic Coast Line, equal 
to 1.14 times the interest require- 
ments on the collateral bonds. The 
$35 millions of bonds at recent quota- 
tions of 79 have a value equivalent 
to a price of 463 for the L & N 
collateral, and that issue is quoted 
at 42. The differential inay be said 
to represent the incremert of value 


currently placed by the market upon 
the additional protection afforded by 
the general obligation of Atlantic 
Coast Line over and above the pledge 
of collateral. 

Dividend prospects for L. & N. 
depend largely upon its coal traffic 
which accounts for over 60 per cent 
of all revenue freight tonnage. The 
road serves four major bituminous 
coal fields in Kentucky and Alabama, 
and most of the coal carried is of the 
high-volatile type used largely for 
making gas and in such industries as 
metallurgical and chemical. If the 
1.C.C. grants any significant freight 
rate increases, such as have been re- 
quested, it is not improbable that coal 
will be one of the items affected and 
L. & N. will find its prospects mate- 
rially improved. If there is no in- 
crease in the coal tariffs L. & N. will 
have to depend upon increasing 
volume to offset higher costs and to 
improve. profits. 

In either event, however, the 
Atlantic Coast Line coll. 44s occupy 
a reasonably well protected position 
and represent an attractive medium 
grade income producing investment. 
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VALUABLE FOR 
FUTURE REFERENCE. 


American Chicle Company 


NE of the three established manufac- 

No. 265 turers of chewing gum in the United 

States, this enterprise enjoys a relatively 

stable market. Distribution is obtained 
through cigar, grocery, drug and candy stores, restaurants 
and hotels. Brands include: Chiclets, Beeman’s Pepsin, 
Black Jack and Adams California Fruit. 

Management very efficient and aggressive; has been con- 
centrating on the elimination of high-cost factories. 

Simplest capital structure. No funded debt; no pre- 
ferred stock; 444,429 shares of common stock (no par). 

Strong financial position. 
Net working capital, December 
31, 1934, $4.4 millions; cash, 
$2.0 millions; marketable se- 
curities, $1.1 million; inven- 
tories, $1.2 million. Working 
capital ratio: 8.4-to-1. Book 
value of common, $14.43 per 
share. 

Fairly conservative dividend 
policy in relation to earnings. 
In 1926, after five-year lapse, 
dividends were resumed; $1.50 
was paid. Amount was increased gradually. Currently, 
rate is $3 a year, plus substantial extras. 

Because the company’s products sell at relatively fixed 
prices, earnings depend on volume distribution and com- 
paratively low and stable commodity prices. Any improve- 
ment in general business is usually quickly reflected in 
company’s sales. 

The stock is a conservative income producer. 
Rating: A+. 


RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 


AMERICAN CHICLE 


Adjusted to 2-for-l split-eup in 
1928; 15% stock dividend in 1929 


Appraisal 


—1932— 1933 1934 
Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 
$0.81 $0.77 $1.02 $1.07 $0.96 $0.99 $1.21 $1.26 $1.08 


American Sumatra Tobacco Corporation 


THE foremost domestic grower of the 
Sumatra type of leaf tobacco used as 
cigar wrappers; has large facilities for 
warehousing and preparing this product. 
Company owns extensive cultivated lands in Massachusetts, 
Georgia, Connecticut and Florida totaling about 22,000 
acres. Sales are made directly to cigar manufacturers and 


No. 266 


bulk of output is used in production of cigars retailing at: 


5 cents or less. 

Under capable and aggressive management long identified 
with the tobacco industry. 

Simplest possible capital structure. No bonds or pre- 
ferred stock; sole issue consists of 193,018 shares no par 
capital stock. 

et working capital, July 31, 
1934, $2.7 millions; cash $913,. 
000. Working capital ratio: 
26-to-1. Book value of capital |» Price Range 


stock, $39.03 a share. 


Irregular dividend record. 
Deficit per share = 


After lapse of over four years 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


dividends were resumed in 
June, 1934, on $1 annual basis, 
the present rate. Also paid 
25 cents extra in 1934. 

Profits are largely deter- 
mined by climatic conditions and fluctuations of tobacco 
prices, which explains the irregular earnings record. De- 
mand from cigar manufacturers depends upon rate of con- 
sumption of low priced cigars, which has b2en steadily 
improving during recent years and for 1934 amounted to 
approximately 85 per cent of total cigar consumption for 
the country as a whole. 

The nature of the company’s business stamps its stock as 
a speculative issue subject to wide market fluctuations 
from time to time. 

Publishes earnings only once a year. 
July 31. Appraisal Rating: C+. 
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Earnings for fiscal years 
ended July 31 


Fiscal year ends 


Bristol-Myers Company 


W HEN Drug, Inc., dissolved in August, 
1933, Bristol-Myers became an_inde- 
pendent unit. Company manufactures a line 
i of patent medicines and toilet articles. 
Products include Sal Hepatica (a saline laxative), Ipana 
toothpaste, Vitalis hair tonic, Ingram’s shaving cream, and 
various insecticides. 

Efficient management; key executives of the company 
share in profits through a participating compensation plan. 

Capital structure extremely simple. No bonds; no pre- 
ferred stock; 700,280 shares of capital stock ($5 par). 

Strong financial position. Net working capital, December 
31, 1933, $4.1 millions; cash, $2.3 millions. Working capital 
ratio: 7.4-to-1. Book value of 
capital stock, $8.18 per share. 

Dividends initiated in De- 
cember, 1933, on present an- 
nual basis: $2 regular and 40 
cents extra. 

Earnings depend largely on 
a semi-luxury trade, the at- 
tainment of high volume and 
wide distribution. Company 
has been looking toward diver- 
sification through acquisition 
of going concerns manufactur- 
ing kindred products. Recently acquired the entire out- 
standing capital stock of Rubber & Celluloid Products 
Company, a large manufacturer of shaving, toilet and other 
types of brushes. 

Stock is of semi-investment grade, usually affords good 
yield. Appraisal Rating: B. 


RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 


267 


BRISTOL - MYERS 


Controlled by Drug, Inc. 
1929-1933 


1933 — 1934 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 
$0.86 $0.90 $0.95 $0.37 $0.96 $0.50 $0.79 $0.57 


Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


OMPANY’S name does not give an ac- 

curate indication of its field of activity, 
since C.I.T. is one of the largest concerns 
engaged in the financing of installment sales. 
Automobile financing ranks first in importance, accounting 
for over half of business. Also does large business in 
miscellaneous receivables and textile factoring. 

Management is aggressive and efficient. Has built up 
business by advantageous acquisitions. 

Sound capital structure. Bonds, $18.4 millions; $6 pref- 
erence stock (no par), 140,461 shares; common stock (no 
par), 2,345,107 shares. 

Strong financial position. In view of nature of business, 
assets other than cash consist 
mainly of short term receiv- 
ables. As of December 31, 
1934, cash totaled $30 millions, 
marketable securities, $1.6 mil- 
lion. Book value of common 
stock, $26.95 per share. 

Regular dividends paid on 
both preference and common 
stock. Current $2 rate has 
been maintained on common 
for several years; also extras 
from time to time. ; . 

Despite efforts of management directed at diversification 
through acquisition of textile factoring companies and 
other subsidiaries, automobile financing is still the major 
determinant of earnings. In 1933 acquired from Ford 
Motor all capital stock of Universal Credit Corp., which 
handles financing of all Ford products. Sharp increase in 
Ford sales since 1933 has augmented earnings of C.I.T.’s 
automobile installment financing business. _ 

Preference stock merits an investment rating. Common 
stock is a sound issue. Appraisal Rating of Common: B-+. 


RECENT SEMI-ANNUAL EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 
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COMMEROAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
\ 


Price Range 


$4 
$3 
$2 
$i 


Adjusted to 25% stock dividend 
in October, 1934 


——-—-1931--—— 1932- -1933———— 1934—— 
Dee. 31 June 30 Dec. 31 June 30 Dee. 31 June 30 Dec. 31 June 30 Dee. 31 
$1.14 $1.25 $1.23 $1.00 $1.01 $1.15 $2.33 2.52 $1.03 
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Continental Baking Corporation 


CONTROLS largest baking organization, 
with plants located in more than 70 
cities of 28 states. Concentrates on a 
limited number of lines which are exten- 


No. 269 


sively advertised. About three-fourths of dollar volume is 
derived from sale of bread and rolls. 

Management is highly regarded in its field. 

Fair capital structure. Subsidiary funded debt, $1.5 
million; 402,000 shares $100 par 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred; 281,813 shares class A and 1,997,081 shares 
class B both no par. 

Good financial condition. Net working capital December 
29, 1934,. $6.2 millions; cash and securities, $4.1 millions. 
ook value of preferred, 
CONTINENTAL BAKING CLASS "B por cave; dace A. aad 
B stocks, nil. 

8 Irregular dividend record. 
| Preferred dividends paid regu- 
si} larly to 1932, then reduced to 


Q 
§] $4 for 1933 and 1934. Class A 

Detext dividends omitted 1928; noth- 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 ing ever paid on class B. 
Preferred dividend arrears 
December 29, 1934, $10 per 
share. 

While demand for bread is fairly constant and certain 
operating efficiencies are possible through mass production 
and distribution, competition with local bakeries and with 
chain store organizations which handle own product has 
made for small profit margins. Inventories are not hedged. 

All classes of stock are obviously speculative. Appraisal 
Rating class B: D+. 


RECENT INTERIM DEFICITS PER SHARE OF CLASS B: 
—-1932— 1933 1934 ~ 
13 wks. 18 wis, 13 wks. 13° wks. 


Earned per share 


Earnings on class B, after 
priority of preferred and class A 


14. wks. 14 wks. 11 wis. 13 wks. 13 wks. 

Dee. 31 Apr. 15 July 1 Sept. 30 Dee. 30 Mar. 31 June 80 Sept. 29 Dee, 29 
$0.43 D$0.69 D$0.20 D$0.19 D$0.29 $0.55 D$0.42 D$O.40 $DO.26 
Hercules Powder Company 

S ECOND largest domestic producer of 
No. 270 explosives, this division accounting for 


about 45 per cent of total business. Other 
important divisions include nitrocellulose, of 
which company is world’s largest maker, naval stores, 
cellulose and paper making chemicals. Largest outlets are 
in mining, construction and quarrying, and in automotive 
and furniture industries. 

Management is experienced and capable. 

Capitalization relatively simple and conservative. No 
bonds; 105,535 shares of 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
($100 par) ; $583,529 shares of no par common. 

Very strong financial position. Net working capital 
December 31, 1934, $16.3 mil- 
lions; cash and marketable 
securities $6 millions; working 
capital ratio: 13.9-to-1. Book 
value of common, $33.53 per 
share. 

Unbroken dividend record 
extending back to 1912 when 
company was formed to take 
over certain properties of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Powder 
Co. Including 75c. extra com- 
mon received $3.50 per share 
in 1934; current rate, $3 

Business depends primarily upon demand from the con- 
suming industries mentioned above and is responsive to 
general economic recovery. 

The preferred stock is entitled to high investment rank- 
ing; the common is among the more conservative income 
producing equity issues. Appraisal Rating of Common: A. 


RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 
1934 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 
$0.78 $0.71 


HERCULES POWDER 


Price Range 
N.Y. CURB 


Adjusted to 4-for-l_ split-up 
in January, 1939 


Dea 31 June 80 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 
Dee. 31 Mar. une pt. 
$0.27 $0.07 $0.83 $1.12 $0.77 $1.18 $1.27 


McCall Corporation 


NE of the oldest pattern manufacturers; 
company also publishes several periodi- "i 
cals including McCall’s Magazine, Redbook, : 
Blue Book, and others dealing with fashions, 
needlework and other women’s subjects. Some 70 per cent 
of sales are from periodicals and the balance from patterns. 
Maximum pattern stock is to be around 848 designs accord- 
ing to present intentions. 
Able and efficient management. 
Simplest capital structure. No bonds or preferred stock; 
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sole issue is the 539,360 shares of no par capital stock. ie 
Strong financial position. Net working capital December 
31, 1934, $3 millions; cash 7 


and equivalent, $2.6 millions. 
Working capital ratio: 4.3- 
to-l1. Book value of stock, 
$11.07 per share. 

Common payments uninter- 
rupted since 1926. Present 
$2 rate established in 1933. 

Thus far increased costs 
have been absorbed through 
larger volume and _ pattern 
business has been more satis- 
factory, reversing previous 
down trend. Well intrenched position of company’s periodi- 
cals and efficiency of operations suggest further sales im- 
provement from circulation and advertising lineage when 
economic conditions are more assured. 

Stock is not a prominent trading favorite, but ranks as a 
medium grade issue because of the stable earnings record an 
of the enterprise over the past five years and more. Ap- 
praisal Rating: B. 


RECENT SEMI-ANNUAL EARNINGS PER SHARE: 
—1930—— 1932- 1934 
Dee, 31 June 30 Dee. 31) June 50) Dee. 31) June 30) Dee. 31) June 30 Dee. 31 
$1.23 $2.04 $0.86 $1.63 $0.50 $1.41 $0.76 $1.43 $0.77 


MC CALL CORPORATION 


Adjusted to 2-for-l split-u 
in 1929 


Telautograph Corporation 


M ANUFACTURES and leases instruments 
for electrical transmission of messages 
written by hand. Used for inter-departmental 
communication in banks, hotels, railroad sta- 
tions, clubs, offices, etc. Maintains branch offices for sales, 
installation and service in 43 cities of the United States 
and at Toronto, Canada. Instruments are sold for use in 
Cuba, South America, Mexico, Japan and China. 
Management has satisfactory record. 
Simplest capital structure. No bonds or preferred stock; 
sole issue 228,760 shares of $5 par capital stock. 
Strong financial position. Net working capital as of 
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December 31, 1934, $165,487; cash, $133,425. Working 

— Book 

value per share of common 

stock, $11.01. 30 
Dividends paid regularly in 

all recent years. Peak pay- 

ments made in 1930 and 1931: : 

$1.40 per share each year. ama rake 

Current annual rate, $1 per ba 

share. 
About 75 per cent of total 

income is derived from rentals preferred converted into 


on leased instruments; most of common in January, 1929 
leases for five-year terms. 
Earnings grew steadily to 1931; decline since that year has 
been moderated by effect of long term lease contracts. 
Contraction of banking facilities and retrenchment by 
hotels since 1931 has caused a drop in number of contracts, 
banks being largest customers, with hotels second. Sharp 
drop in earnings in 1933 and 1934 as leases expired. 
Capital stock must be regarded as speculative. 
Appraisal Rating: 


RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS RECORD PER SHARE OF COMMON: 


—— 1933 
Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 
$0.01 $0.31 $0.28 $0.25 $0.25 $0.21 $0.19 $0.19 $0.20 


NEXT 


VALUABL 


FUTURE REFERENCE 


273—American Snuff 
274—American Steel Foundries 
275—Atlas Powder 


276—Consolidated Cigar 
277—Cream of Wheat 


278—Lily-Tulip Cup 
279—Mohawk Carpet Mills 
280—Murray Corporation 


To Non-Subscribers: Reprints of previous “Factographs” will be sent on request if your subscribe now. 
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In mid Septem- 
ber, 1934, when 
the rails nosed into new territory on 
the down side and the industrials 
were hovering slightly above the 
July resistance level of 85.51, it was 
remarked that in the past many im- 
portant reversals have occurred sub- 
sequent to action where one average 
failed to confirm an indication pre- 
viously recorded by the other. The 
industrials did not act in sympathy 
with the rails as evidenced by sub- 
sequent price movements. What 
happened was the immediate estab- 
lishment of a clearly defined upward 
trend in the industrials and a 
struggling rise in the rails. 

On February 6 a new low was 
again recorded by the rail average, 
but as on the occasion noted above, 
the industrial average stubbornly 
held its ground, suggesting a degree 
of strength comparable to that dis- 
played last September. The _ in- 
dustrials have just penetrated on in- 


Primary Trend 


creased volume the April high of, 


106.55 and are now within striking 
distance of the bull market top of 
110.74 which was registered just 
one year ago. According to the 
Dow theory a penetration of this 
top on the part of the industrials 
will not be of material significance 
unless confirmed through a similar 
movement by the rails. In other 
words, a reconfirmation of the con- 
tinuation of the major bull market 
would require a 22 point rise in the 
rails, an appreciation of approxi- 
mately 64 per cent from present 
levels. 

While the rails, therefore, have 
considerable ground to recover be- 
fore a definite indication of a major 
advance in the averages develops, 
there has been sufficient evidence as 
to the. existence of a bull cycle to 
warrant maintaining a constructive 
attitude at this juncture. Although 


The Technical Position 
of the Stock Market 


These studies of the Dow Theory are not in- 
tended as recommendations, but are for those 
interested in the technician’s study of stock 


price movements. 


the relatively unfavorable perform- 
ance of the rails on a number of 
occasions has prompted a degree of 
caution, the action of this group has 
at no time justified the assumption 
that the major bull trend which 
began in July, 1932, has yet termi- 
nated. 

All that the price pattern discloses 
at this point is that we have been 
in a broad trading range from a 
primary standpoint during the last 
19 months which can be regarded as 
a period of rest or consolidation 
prior to a major advance in both 
averages. A reversal of the primary 
movement would not be indicated 
unless and until the two averages 
decisively penetrate the October, 
1933, lows, which would require a 
decline of over 23 points in the 
industrials, 


In the last dis- 
cussion on the 
secondary trend it was pointed out 
that the industrials would have de- 
cisively to break through on the 


Secondary Trend 


down side the 90-100 area on in- 
creasing volume in order to develop 
a price pattern suggesting a change 
in the intermediate trend. Unlike 
the rails, which have found little 
trouble in easing through former 
low resistance levels, the industrials 
demonstrated recognizable strength 
fractionally above the 100 level which 
was given expression in the rise of 
the last nine market days. 

While the price trend of a single 
day normally lacks significance, the 
action of both averages on February 
18 is worthy of note. In the first 
place it represents the only evidence 
of real strength in the rails since 
last October. Secondly, the indus- 
trials penetrated not only the im- 
portant secondary top of 105.88 made 
on January 7, but also broke through 
the April, 1934, peak of 106.55. Of 
added significance is the fact that 
the rise in both averages was ac- 
companied by a pronounced increase 
in volume. 

Although sufficient buying may de- 
velop to overcome such liquidation as 
might be expected to appear around 
35-37 on the rails and 110.74 on the 
industrials, the possibility of im- 
portant resistance to any further 
material progress should not be lost 
sight of. Despite the close proximity 
to these resistance points, however, 
the performance of both averages 
warrants no change in the attitude 
that the secondary trend still points 
upward. —Written February 19. 


Finds Several Loopholes 


S THE Securities & Exchange 

Commission delves into its work 
of regulating corporate financing 
and stock exchange operations, it 
finds that when it closes one gate 
another is opened through which 
evasions can be legally found. One 
of these is private financing on a 
large scale without making a direct 
public offer to investors. This is 
done by selling blocks of securities 
to the large insurance companies 
which, just at this time with large 
surplus funds on hand and with gen- 
eral interest rates on a low and un- 
profitable basis, are eager to pick up 
attractive investments. A member 
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of the Commission has complained 
that the small investor is frozen out. 
That being the case, the Commis- 
sion and the law under which it 
operates are clearly to blame, for it 
has been made almost impossible for 
large corporations to undertake cap- 
ital financing. 

The other’ loop-hole against 
which a protest is made is that some 
of the management trusts can buy 
large blocks of securities with the 
thought in mind of reselling them 
at a profit, thereby taking the place 
of the so-called pools. Pools, of 
course, have theoretically become 
taboo under the regulations, without 
any consideration of whether there 
can be good as well as bad pools, 

The third is the option method 
whereby an option on a block of se- 
curities is obtained, and the news 
made public. Thus is created a bait 
to the speculator, who knows the 
option price and gambles with those 
who have acquired the options in 
the hopes that an advancing market 
will absorb these securities at a 
profit. Thus pool operations can be 
carried on—they may not be pools 
in the definition of the Exchange 
Act but in every other sense are 
the same proposition. 
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A QUESTION frequently asked us is 
“When to Buy and When to Sell?” 
That same inquiry is doubtless pro- 
pounded to other financial publica- 
tions. The framing of this question 
throws an interesting sidelight on 
the train of thought occupying the 
minds of investors and reveals how 
great is the need in this country for 
education in the fundamental pre- 
cepts of intelligent security buying, 
for most of these inquiries indicate 
more of an interest in price fluctua- 
tions rather than in the actual values 
around which prices must fluctuate. 


Tue “price” theory is unsound. In 
its broad sense it does not properly 
differentiate among the various types 
of security buyer—whether he is an 
investor buying for income, or a 
speculator endeavoring to _ benefit 
from business growth through the 
acquisition of equities, or the out- 
right gambler who endeavors to 
anticipate transitory market in- 
fluences. For each class the query 
“when to buy and when to sell?” 
must be answered differently. 


Or THE three classes the latter is 
in the most precarious position. It 
has been demonstrated that of those 
who succeed in emerging with profits 
from their operations, the least num- 
ber are found among the gamblers. 
The reasons are the exceeding diffi- 
culty of determining how a market 
will react to the daily news influ- 
ences, the reaction of the list to 
individual operations and the tech- 
nical condition of the market. In 
narrow markets the whole struc- 
ture can be influenced by concentra- 
tion of interest in a few stocks, 
independent of fundamental factors. 
No authority can say truthfully that 
he can safely gauge these factors 
for he must guess at them and their 
effects. 


F OR the other two classes the ques- 
tion can be answered with more 
reasonable assurances of being on 
safe ground. Broadly speaking the 
investor for income should buy a 
security on the basis of return on 
his capital, provided that return is 
sound, the business capably man- 
aged, the industry in a progressive 
upward cycle, and the solvency of 
the corporation is unquestioned. 
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That situation determined, then the 
next problem is the acquisition of 
the security at a figure returning 
an income in excess of current mar- 
ket rates. When in that position 
the investor occupies a_ strategic 
place from which he can only be 
dislodged by panics and depressions 
and then only temporarily. Those 
are the unavoidable interruptions of 
a long term advance. 


W nex one should sell is deter- 
mined by several considerations. 
Among them are the opportunity of 
replacing one security with another 
of equal quality and which provides 
a better income, or one which has 
mcre encouraging indications of 
larger expansion in earning power. 
Other reasons are signs of retro- 
gression in the industry in which 
one is represented, or a decline in 
the character of management of a 
company. No mechanical yardstick 
can be used to accomplish all this; 
a wise decision must rest upon in- 
telligent analysis of any contem- 
plated change. Conditions in invest- 
ments subject to constant 
changes, just as is life itself. 
Neither is ever static. 


S ecurrries must be considered in 
the same manner as is merchandise, 
for they are just that—they are the 
commodities of capital. They should 
be treated as a merchant views his 
wares. Always a sale at a good 
profit provided they can be replaced 
with other merchandise capable of 
returning additional profit. 


As TO the purchaser of equities, 
let us first place him in his proper 
role. He is buying in anticipation 
of legitimate growth and not solely 
for a turn in the market. Hence his 
greatest gain is derived from the 
culmination of his expectations and 
as sound growth springs only from 
slow development he must exercise 
that reasonable patience which is 
paramount in such operations. That 
is one reason why the pioneers who 
invested their capital in equities of 
the prosperous corporations in their 
period of sound development are the 
ones who have profited most. That 
fact has been again demonstrated 
in the face of the severest depression 
the nation has ever passed through. 
There are any number of invest- 


Yes THERE REALLY 


IS A METHOD OF 


STOCK PRICE 
MOVEMENTS 


“I don’t believe it,” said a 
prominent lawyer. “If you 
can prove to me that youhave 
such a method you may con- 
sider me your friend for life.” 


He was not thinking of 
method in the sense of suit- 
able and logical arrangement 

. . orderly procedure; but 
some scheme or formula 
for “beating” the market. 
Proof was submitted which 
convinced him that the 
Wyckoff Method is not a 
mechanical system; that it 
was designed solely to help 
him cultivate independent 
judgment; to arrive at con- 
clusions based on logical 
reasoning. It has since con- 
sistently proved its money- 
making value to him. 


You can have the same 
proof. Return the coupon 
below and full particulars 
will be mailed promptly. 


RICHARD D. WYCKOFF, Inc. 
One Wall Street, New York. 


Please send me without obligation, de- 
tails of your Course of Instruction. 


Our Current Market Letter 
discusses 


The Outlook 
for the 
Farm Implement Companies 
Copy sent upon request 


GOODBODY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, New 
York Curb Exchange, Chicago Board of 
Trade and Commodity Euwchange, Inc. 


115 Broadway 60 East 42nd Street 
New York New York 


STOCKS—BONDS 
COMMODITIES 


Folder explaining margin requirements, commis- 


» sion charges and trading units furnished on request 


Cash or Margin Accounts 
Inquiries Invited 


J. A. Acosta & Co. 


Continuing the business heretofore 
conducted under the name of 


SPRINGS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Ezchange and other 


leading exchanges 
60 Beaver St. New York 


Odd Lots—100 Share Lots 


‘Booklet F.W. 801 upon request. 


john Muir&@ 
Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway NEW YORK 11 W. 42nd St. 
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Highlights of Listed Bonds 


The following compilation furnishes the investor with essential data concerning 
active bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Inclusion of an issue 
is not to be construed as a purchase recommendation—the table is intended 
to ‘be informatory only. The issues contained in these presentations are 
changed weekly, so that in due time all active bonds will be covered. 


Cur- 1934 Price can Times Ches- Amcunt Prior Inter 


Recent _ rent Range l Earned Outstg. Lien est 
ISSUE Price Yield High Low Price 1932 1933 (000,000 omitted) Dates 
Michigan Central R.R.: 
Ist 3s, 101 3.4% 100% 86 N.C, *0.71 70.91 0 0 MI-N 
ref. & imp. 414s, C, 1979.............. 96 4.7 97 7514 105 0.71 *0.91 1.6 $29.1 Ji-J 
Jack. Lan. & Sag. 1951.. 88 3.9 91 87%; N.C. *0.71 *0.91 " 7 M-SI 
Midland R.R.,N. 75 66 85, 62 NC. "070 3.5 0 Al-O 
Midvale Steel & Ord.conv.5s,1936...... 103 49 10344 105 “D181 *DO.30 30.9 0 MI-S 
Milwaukee Electric Ry. & Lt.: 
8 58 854% 57 103% 1.44 1.42 45.7 0 
Milwaukee & Northern R.R.: 
78 5.7 97 N.C. *0.07 *0.65 $2.1 0 
93 48 95 N.C. *0.07 *0.65 5.1 $2.1 Ji-D 
Milwaukee Sparta & Northw.4s,1947.... 78 75% N.C. *0.34 *0.55 15.0 0 M1-S 
Milwaukee State Line 34s, 1941........ 75 4.6 75 70°, N.C 0.34 0.54 2.5 0 J-J 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R.: 
6 ... M% 4 ... DOI om 53 0 
865% 2 NC. Dolo Ol 132 93 MS 
Minneapolis St. Paul & S.S. Marie: 
35 29% NC. 003 017 56.9 0 
5 424% 2 0. 0.17 6.1 0 
38 N.C. 0.03 0.17 8.1 0 
Ist & ref. s. f. 23 38 18% c100 0.03 0.17 2.2 74.6 J-Ji 
Ist &ref. 514s, B, ee ae © 73 7.5 80 60 105 0.03 0.17 12.1 74.6 J-Jl 
notes, 19 34 5 10245 0.03 0.03 2.8 85.0 M1-S 
Chie. Terminal Ist 85 4.7 88 85 = 105 0.03 0.17 2.2 0 M-N1 
Mississippi Cent. 5s, 1949.............. 93 5.3 93 76% 110 D0.60 D0.18 1.9 0 
Missouri-Ill. RR. 23 26 14 105 0.13 0.25 2.7 0 Ji-J 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R.: 
62 8.1 «68 105 1.01 0.83 36.8 31.2 Ji-J 
Se eer 56 7.1 4 100 1.01 0.83 11.5 31.2 Ji-J 
60 7.5 833, t105 1.01 13.6 31.2 
26 62 §D0.34 §D6.17 13.6 93.2 A-O 
M-K-T. Ry. CS er 87 4.6 933, 75% N.C 1.01 30.7 0 J1-D 
Missouri Pacific R.R.: 
27 39° 20 =7107% 0.39 17.8 51.7 
Ist & ref. 5s, F, SPR 27 ese 38144 20 #1 0.52 0.39 95.0 51 M1-S 
Ist & ref. 5s, 1978.. 3844 +20 105 0.52 0.39 25.0 51.7 M-N1 
Ist & ref. 5s, H, 1980. 3844 20 0.52 0.39 25.0 51.7 Al-0 
as 27 3814 20 al05 0.52 0.39 61.2 51.7 F1-A 
10 2034 744 +100 0.52 0.39 49.7 2758 Ml1-S 
6 1644 6 105 0.52 0.39 46.4 MI1-N 
3rd ext. 4s, 1538 77 5.2 7214 105 0.52 0.39 3.8 10.6 M-N 
Mobile & Birmingham R.R.: 
prior lien 5s, 1945 8 EO 82 6.1 91 8 NC. 0.36 0.96 0.2 oP J-J 
Ist 4s, 1945 (small)... 60 6.7 89 55 a. 0.36 0.96 0.5 0.6 J-J 
Ss, 1945 (large)... 48 10.4 60 N.C. 0.36 0.96 0.7 0.6 J-J 
4s, 1945 (large) 60 6.7 93 85 N.C. 0.36 0.96 0.4 “e J-J 
Mobile & Ohio R.R.: 
ref. & imp. 414s, 1977................ 7 213g 105 D0.22 0.15 13.8 12.1 
99 4.1 915 N.C. D0.22 0.15 0.1 0 M-S 
8 23 D0.22 0.15 5.0 12.1 M-S 
16 27 N.C. 0.15 4.0 0 F1-A 
& Malone 4s, ‘1991 84 47 86 78 N.C *0.91 2.5 0 M-S1 
al Ry.: 
101 49 1023 N.C. *0.32 *0.84 4.0 0 
102 5.9 10334 87% N.C. 70.84 6.0 0 
Po 
100 5.0 10044 105 1.78 1.55 28.7 5.2 
79 6.3 813, 53 104 1.78 1.55 12.5 33.9 
Montreal Tramways: 
AOS 99 5.1 10324 95% +105 “125 21.4 0 
80 6.2 8214 Vg 103 2 SZ 17.7 21.4 Al-O 
74 6.7 74 74 103 "25 “Szs 2.4 21.4 Al-O 
6.1 6 72% 10 2.4 21.4 Al-O 
gen. &ref. 80 6.2 85 102 *1.25 *1.23 49 21.4 Al-O 
Morris & Co. 101 44 102 8414 103 *0.22 *1.46 9.4 0 
Morris & Essex R.R. 
94 3.7 93%, 744 N.C. *0.70 35.0 0 J-D1 
ss 100 5.0 103 77 N.C. "0.70 *0.65 10.0 35.0 M-Ni 
94 48 9754 N.C *0.70 *0.65 15.0 35.0 M-N1 
Murray Body s.f. 614s, 1934............. 102 6.4 102 86 100 §©D8.64 D3.67 2.0 0.4 J-D1 
Mutual Fuel Gas 5s, 1947............... 107 47 105% «(95 N.C *1.85 *1.39 49 0 M-N1 
Mutual Union Tel. ext. 5s, 1941 102 49 10344 97 N.C. *0.84 *1.82 1.9 0 MI-N 
Namm (A. 1.) & Sons.f. 6s, 1943......... 73 8.2 35 60 10444 D1.40 0.27 2.9 0 J1i-D 
Nash., Chatt. & St. L. Ry. 4s,1978....... 4.1 9544 8214 e105 0.73 0.81 16.8 0 F1-A 
Nassaa Elec. R.R. cons. 4s, 1951 57 7.0 62°, 52% N.C. 2.58 2.46 10.3 07 #8Ji-J 
National Acme s.f. 6s, 1942............. 90 6.6 8 6544 102% D625 DI1.58 1.9 0 J-DI 
National Dairy Prods. deb. 514s, 1948 102 5.1 103 78% 103 3.89 2.73 69.6 1.2  FI-A 
National Steel s.f DR ceeceksevesd 107 4.7 10714 l 105 1.78 2.27 36.9 4.3 Al-O 
Naugatuck R.R. Ist 4s, 1954............ 5.8 68 AS 0.98 *0.71 0 MI1-N 
New England R.R. 
70 5.7 85 6 j%NC. *098 *0.71 10.0 1.5 
80 6.2 924% 77% N.C. 098 *0.71 7.5 150 Jedd 
New England Tel. & Tel.: 
117 4.3 116 105% 2.52 2.32 35.0 2.0 J1-D 
Vo 115 3.9 1125g 101 2.52 2.32 40.0 2.0 MI-N 


D-Deficit. *Earnings of guarantor or assuming company. +Callable as a whole only. §Percentage interest earned. N.C.-Non- 
callable. Maturity: ity: Month of maturity is indicated by position of the figure in interest dates; thus A-Ol indicates October as the 
month of maturity. Call Prices: Figures given are the present call prices if any. These often change in later years. Regen syn 
February, 1936. b-Beginning April, 1935. c-For sinking fund only. e-Begi February, 1943. f-As a whole only, except for 
sinking fund at 10214. g-Asa whole only, beginning June, 1949. h-As a whole only, beginning May, 1958. 
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ments which have continued divi- 
dends despite this recent disaster. 
Here as elsewhere the profits there- 
from are the outcome of intelligent 
analysis. 


A BOOK could be written on this 
subject and its complicated problems. 
But so far as the major factors are 
concerned they follow the major con- 
siderations that have been outlined. 
As long as an industry continues to 
give forth signs of growth it would 
be inadvisable for the holder of its 
best equities to sell except in cases 
where he is satisfied with the profits 
earned from his speculation and can 
replace his holdings to advantage, or 
when the general business outlook 
indicates that a period of lower re- 
adjustments in values is in the 
process of making. That also de- 
mands not only the shrewdest judg- 
ment but individual decision. Finan- 
cial authorities can only be of 
assistance in pointing out the 
favorable factors and the unfavor- 
able ones. 


F rst and above all, security buyers 
should determine in just what cate- 
gory they wish to place themselves. 
Having determined their position 
they should then train themselves by 
reading, studying, carefully follow- 
ing the essential industrial indexes 
such as steel production, car load- 
ings, electrical power output and 
other factors in their application to 
their individual holdings. 


“Before Income Taxes” 
—and After 


HE Kansas City Power & Light 

Company has an adroit way of 
showing shareholders just what 
Federal and State government taxes 
mean to them. It computes earnings 
per common share before income 
taxes, then after income taxes. 

In the month of December, 1934, 
income taxes cost common stockhold- 
ers 10 cents a share, as against 9 
cents a share in 1933; in the 12 
months ended December 31, 1934, 
income taxes amounted to $1.15 a 
share, as compared with $1.09 in 
1933. One reason for the higher 
taxes per share was that earnings 
per share were greater in 1934 than 
in 1933. 

Net income in December before 
income tax was 80 cents a share; 
after taxes 70 cents a share, as com- 
pared with December, 1933, when 
earnings were 70 cents a share be- 
fore tax, and 61 cents a share after 
tax. Net income for the year ended 
December 31, 1934, was $7.02 before 
tax, $5.87 after tax, as compared 
_ with $6.75 before tax and $5.66 after 


| tax in the preceding year. 
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BOARD ROOM BREVITIES 
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: Or Gossip a Customers’ Man 
Hears Around Broad and Wall acu 


General Electric and Westinghouse are warning air conditioning prospects that 
orders must be placed now to avoid roasting this summer—a fair warning of 
a warming? . . . American Tobacco, which made history with its long 
“Lucky Strike” broadcast, is inaugurating the shortest complete program for 
“Herbert Tareyton”—only }-minute long, it includes music, singing, comedy and 
the announcement. . . . What may be the start of a new lacquer price war 
is read into the announcement that Hercules Powder has perfected a new nitro- 
cellulose lacquer—one coat will finish an auto body, thus eliminating the cost of 
extra applications. . . . It was some time ago that this column uncovered 
the development of “green coal” which is now being featured by Pittsburg & 
Midway Coal—but this is no threat to the leadership of Glen Alden’s “Blue 
Coal.” . . . At last the utilities are organizing to combat legislative threats 
of Congress against holding companies and what they do will determine 
whether the holding company can avoid becoming a folding company. 


Postmaster General Farley, who is getting hot under the human side of bis col- 
lar, claims that political success is relative—and failure is too many relatives? 


Vick Chemical may soon go somewhat afield by the acquisition of a yeast 
company—in other words, the business which started in the nose, throat and 
chest is spreading south. . . . Rumors that Cuneo Press is printing the new 
magazine section, “This Week,” are too enthusiastic as Alco-Gravure has the 
job—Cuneo, however, has new contracts for the rotogravure pictorial sections of 
the Boston Herald, Buffalo Times and Denver Post. . . . Carl Laemmle, Jr., 
of Universal Pictures is preparing a new magazine serial to prove that all is not 
gold that glitters in the movie industry—and it is to be hoped that he will 
mention that all are not stars who glitter, either. . . . Grand Union is 
opening a new coffee roasting plant in New York with a capacity of 30,000 
pounds daily—its answer to the competition of certain other grocery chains? 
‘ Briggs Manufacturing, one of the leading motor body builders, is branch- 
ing out into the production of a line of metal bath tubs—well, they'll still have 
something to do with the body business anyway. . . . 


New York is a city of contrasts—when stock prices began to go up, the 
elevator operators walked out and the stockholders had to walk down. 


Goodrich Rubber has signed Ted Lewis for a new radio series beginning 
March 8 around the bedtime hour—instead of asking, “Is everybody happy?” 
we suppose the inimitable Ted will inquire, “Is everybody tired?” . . . 
American Type Founders, which has been nicknamed “Typeflounders” since its 
sudden receivership, will complete the merger of its plants on April 1—to the 
stockholders who lost heavily, the date is appropriate. . . .. Link-Belt is 
introducing a line of motorized helical-gear speed reducers—one ought to be 
used on the stock to keep it from going to new highs so often. . .. 
Armstrong Cork has formed a new subsidiary to exploit the sale of cork products 
—another reason why a better year is expected for this company. . . . Ameri- 
can Radiator is now making the retail store refrigerator cabinets used in the 
sale of: Frosted Foods—originally costing $2,000 per unit, they can now be bought 
for $300 each. . . . Continental Can has a new customer which may become 
as famous as Chicken 4 la King— it’s Frog 4 la Queen. 


Seems as though the idea of the forgotten man has been forgotten—but how 
about the four-gotten men, Upton Sinclair, General Johnson, Guy Tugwell 
and Lew Douglas? 


National Distillers Products is buying the company which manufactured “Old 
Crow” and “Old Hermitage” whiskies before Prohibition—with all of the oldsters 
in its line, the list of brands looks like the muster of a veterans’ home. . ° 
United Air Lines is interested in the development of underground airports which 
will permit terminals in the middle of cities—so you'll soon take a subway to 
the flying field. . . . Rayon yarn may soon be used in the manufacture of 
motor truck tires—du Pont Rayon is said to be shipping 25,000 pounds per 


month to the rubber companies for experimental purposes. . . . Sterling 
Products has organized a troop of Chocolate Soldiers to handle the distribution 
of its new “Cascarets”—a new angle in chemical warfare? . . . Don’t miss 


the new Thomas A. Edison streamline speed iron with the free action handle— 
as the latest in flat irons, its improvements do the tradename credit. . . . 
A reader, who notes that General Foods is replacing Admiral Byrd with Dizzy 
Dean on its Grape Nuts broadcast, wants to know if “a Byrd in the hand is not 
worth two in the bushleagues?” 
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Permanence 


Tux possessions 
which give us the most joy 
and satisfaction are those of 
pa value, which can 

treasured through years 
and perhaps generations. 


You can safeguard for 
yourself and your family the 
standard of living, the sur- 
roundings, the background 
which are part of their lives. 
Life insurance gives perma- __ 
nence to those things which | 
make life worth living. Send 
our booklet which tells 

ow. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPA 
oF BosTON, MassacnusErTs 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, '*Answer- 
ing an Important Question.”’ 


Eaison Service is the Source 
of Power and Light for thou- 
. sands of Chicago homes and in- 
dustries. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
CHICAGO 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure 
and methods in our booklet. Copy free 
on request. Ask for booklet K-6. 


Any listed security bought and sold 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


Merchandising 
Stocks 


Listed on New York Stock Exchange 
Analysis on request 


EMANUEL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


32 Broadway New York 
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% The ratings used are from 
Financial World Inde- 
“Last B 
& B” refers to the last pre- 
‘vious item in this department. 


The 
pendent Appraisals. 


Air Reduction 4 B+ 

Holdings advised for retention at 
99 (B&B, Sept. 12, ’34), may be 
maintained at current prices around 
114 (indicated yield, 3.9%). Pre- 
liminary estimates of 1934 income 
place earnings around $5 a share, 
i against $3.80 in 1933 and $2.73 in 
- 1932. These, of course, include no 
income from Air Reduction’s invest- 
ment in U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
which is paying no dividends at pres- 
ent. The prospects that the alcohol 
affiliate will show around $4.50 a 
share for the past year, however, 
suggest early dividend resumption 
and this would contribute to fur- 
ther profit expansion for Air Reduc- 
tion during 1935. Meanwhile, sales 


have continued to gain. (Facto- 
graph No. 49.) 
American Can 4 A 


Holdings recommended for reten- 
tion at 95 (FW, Nov. 28), need not 
be disturbed at 122, but no new pur- 
chases are advised (indicated yield, 
4.1%). Reporting a 27 per cent in- 
crease in net on a 6 per cent gain in 
sales volume, company accomplished 
what few major corporations could 
equal. Of course, extensive hold- 
ings of tin plate before the price 
rise materially augmented profit 
margins and the increased consump- 
tion of canned goods created a good 

: demand for containers. Financial 
position at the year-end was quite 
favorable, with cash and securities 
rising $15.2 millions to $23.8 mil- 
lions reflecting liquidation of inven- 
tories and surplus. (Factograph 
No. 93, Last B&B, Jan. 16.) 


American Woolen 4 D+ 

The preferred at 40 may be re- 
tained as a speculation but the com- 
mon, around 8, is not attractive. 
Customer’ resistance to higher 
worsted prices and increased oper- 
ating expenses lowered income 
sharply last year. In addition, com- 
pany did not have the benefit of in- 
ventory profits which marked 1933 
operations. For the year there was 
a loss of $5.5 millions, which com- 
pares with the $7.1 millions profit in 
1933. Finances are in splendid con- 
dition, however, with net working 
capital-of $35.1 millions at the year- 
end; inventories $21.8 millions, a de- 
crease of $14.5 millions in the year. 
Working capital was equivalent to 
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$87.50 per share on the preferred, 
on which dividend arrears total 
$51.75 per share. (Factograph No. 
147, Last B&B, Sept. 5, ’34.) 


Atchison 4 C+ 

Long term holdings of the com- 
mon, around 47, need not be dis- 
turbed. Although total operating 
revenue increased 7.5 per cent for 
1934 and net railway income was 
$1.3 million higher at $15.2 millions, 
net after charges increased almost 
50 per cent. Earnings were equiv- 
alent to $5.64 per share of 5 per cent 
preferred and 32 cents on the com- 
mon, as against 1933 results of 
only $2.98 on the preferred and the 
common deficit of $1.03. The im- 
provement in net was not entirely 
due to higher income from railway 
operations, but included special div- 
idends from investments and slightly 
reduced fixed charges. Outlook for 


' the current year seems reasonably 


favorable. (Last B&B, July 18, ’34.) 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 4 Cc 

Shares around 20 generously dis- 
count earnings and commitments not 
advised. Any hopes that Bigelow- 
Sanford would be able to repeat the 
miracle of 1933, when a profit of 
$3.90 a share was shown in the final 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their Financial 
World Appraisal ratings up to date. 


American La France pfd...D+to D 
No equity left for common 
Bigelow-Sanford com. ....C+to C 
Higher costs cut net sharply 
Butterick common °o 
Deficits increase. To reorganize 
Cannon Mills common ....B to B+ 
Good earns. expected to continue 
Chicago & North Western 
common 
Unable to overcome losses 
Cream of Wheat com.....B to B+ 
Maintains stable earning power 
Cudahy Packing common..B to B+ 
Should continue good showing 
Electric Auto-Lite pfd.....B to B+ 
Should maintain ample div. coverage 
First National Stores com.A to B+ 
Competition cuts earnings 
Guantanamo Sugar pfd...D+to D 
Unable to show progress 
Mohawk Carpet common..C+to C 
Large loss in second half 
Munsingwear common ....C+toC 
Hampered by higher costs 
Pacific Mills common C+to C 
Higher costs wipe out profits 
Servel common Cc toC+ 
Favorable trend in gross and net 
Symington pfd. “A” D+to D 
Continues to show operating losses 
United Biscuit common...B to B+ 
Maintains good div. margin 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


% Data obtained from sources 
regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for 
their accuracy or for the 
opinions which are offered. 


six months, against a deficit of 67 
cents in the first half, were dissi- 
pated last week by the publication 
of the 1934 annual report. Earnings 
for the year amounted to only 5 cents 
a share, and as 48 cents was earned 
in the first six months a deficit of 
48 cents was suffered in the last 
half-year. The luscious fruits of the 
NRA were not lasting in the carpet 
industry as higher costs have gone 
far to eat up the larger profits which 
came as a result of price increases. 
And a much heavier demand will be 
necessary before earnings can be re- 
established on a stable basis. (Last 
B&B, July 25, ’34.) 


Briggs & Stratton 4 B 

Commitments advised for holding 
at 20 (B&B, Nov. 28, ’34), may be 
considered at present prices around 
28 (yield, 10.7%). Recent strength 
in the stock which has carried the 
issues to the highest prices since 
1930 was explained last week when 
the annual dividend was increased to 
$3 from $2. Last year the rate was 
$1. The company is now in the best 
season of the year for automobile 
locks and other motor equipment and 
expectations are that earnings for 
the current quarter will show a size- 
able gain over the 71 cents a share 
reported for the first quarter of 1934. 


Chickasha Cotton Oil 4 B 

Periods of market strength should 
be utilized for transfer into more 
promising situations. Recent price: 
29 (indicated yield, 6.9%). Election 
of R. K. Wootten to presidency of 
the company was regarded favorably, 
but to fill the shoes of his late father 
will require considerable skill in 
management. Earnings for the six 
months ended December 31 were, 
however, quite satisfactory and 
amounted to $1.58 per share. It is 
said that company held off from the 
market in the first half of last year, 
expecting higher cotton oil prices. 
(Factograph No. 247.) 


Cream of Wheat 4 B+ 

Stock, around 39, may be retained 
for income (indicated yield, 5.8%). 
Fulfilling expectations (FW, Dec. 5) 
earnings for 1934 amounted to $2.26 
per share as against $2.15 in the 
previous year and the better outlook 
apparently justified the recent pay- 
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ment of the 25-cent extra which was 
omitted in 1934. Company’s finances 
are in good condition and the low 
operating costs, due to small plant 
investment and rapid turnover of in- 
ventory, apparently warrants the lib- 
eral dividend policy. Company con- 
centrates on one product which is 
aggressively merchandised, effecting 
an unusual degree of earnings stabil- 
ity. (Last B&B, Dec. 5, 34.) 


First National Stores 4 b+ 

More attractive situations obtain- 
able elsewhere although liquidation 
of holdings may await somewhat 
better prices; recent price: 52 (yield, 
4.8%). Showing the effects of more 
intensive competition in its territory, 
company reported earnings of 72 
cents in the third fiscal quarter ended 
December 29, 1934, as against $1.06 
in the corresponding previous period. 
Sales in the period had been running 
around 4.6 per cent higher, but price 
cutting lowered profit margins. 
Earnings for the fiscal year will 
probably be around $4.25 per share, 
as against $4.97 in the year ended 
March 31, 1934. (Factograph No. 
76, Last B&B, Aug. 22, ’34.) 


Glidden 4 B+ 

Purchases advised at 24 (FW, Jan. 
80) may still be considered at cur- 
rent prices around 27 (indicated 
yield, 4.7%). Fulfilling previous 
predictions of a more generous div- 
idend policy, Glidden last week de- 
clared an extra of 15 cents in addi- 
tion to the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents, both payable April 
1. The coming report for the three 
months ended January 31 is expected 
to show a gain over the 20 cents a 
share shown for the same period of 
a year ago, due largely to increased 
sales of oleo-margarine which has 
improved its competitive position 
because of the price rise in creamery 
butter. (Factograph No. 230, Last 
B&B, Jan. 9.) 


Goodyear Tire 4 c+ 

Improving outlook justifies reten- 
tion of speculative holdings of the 
preferred, at 88, and the common, 
around 24. Earnings amounted to 
$5.64 on the 7 per cent preferred 
(on which arrears now amount to 
$6.75 per share) as against $5.44 in 
1933, before profits on book values 
of foreign net current assets previ- 
ously written down which, if in- 


“Tll be with you in a jiffy” 

In record time, the telephone takes you to friends or 
business associates. They may be just up the street or 
across the continent. The average time for making a 
Long Distance connection is one and a half minutes 
—about half the time it took in 1929, Making your 
telephone service faster is one of the ways the Bell 
System is making it better. 


Bell Telephone System 


How Does the Supreme Court's 


Decision Affect Your Holdings? 


T= Supreme Court has acted on the so-called gold clause cases, 
but it is now up to every investor to make his own gold clause 
decisions. No matter how your portfolio is made up it will be 
affected by the Supreme Court decision—but not every security will 
be affected similarly. There is an old saying that “one man’s food 
is another man’s poison,” and this applies in effect to the gold 
decision. It may be good for some of your holdings but adverse 
for others. You are faced, therefore, with the necessity of decid- 
ing at once which issues to retain and which to replace immediately 
= others that are most likely to feel favorably the effects of the 
ecision. 


WE can help you in this as we are doing it for others right 
along. Our procedure has been perfected through years of 
concentration on the problem of investor-guidance. Write today 
for a complete description of the service available to you—and 
enclose a list of your holdings. 


cluded, would have increased net by 


The Financial World Research Bureau 
cents a erre 
| in the nee pane tlt Sales 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


volume last year was almost 25 per PLEASE explain (without obligation to me) how your personal super- 
cent higher, but increased costs ab- visory service would assist me to build up my capital and increase my in- 
sorbed most of the gain. Recent in- come. I enclose a list of my investments, showing the number of shares and 
creases in tire prices will partly ad- their original cost. 

just profit margins, but further 
advances seem necessary to offset 
higher labor and raw material costs. 
(Factograph No. 55, Last B&B, Aug. 
27, °34.) 
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BEGGIN’ YOUR 
PARDON, SIR:: 


OT much activity in 
ye" N the Market these days, 
but you get tangled in 
the ticker tape just as badly as ever. 
Chuck it all for a week or two and play 
around in Bermuda's sunny climate. Stay 
at The Hamilton and everything from 
golf to swimming will be handier than 
the telephone which is annoying you 
this very minute. Our moderate rates 
are quoted in American dollars! 


ASK Havel 

for li d reservations; 
AGI York Office, 
41 E. 42d St., MUrray Hill 2-5588. 


BERMUDA 


Wm. A. Buescher, Manager 


WEEKLY RECORD OF EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


12 Months to December 31 
1934 1933 


American Seating ............02 0.66 nil 
Baldwin Locomotive ............ nil nil 
Bangor Hydro-Electric .......... 1.22 1.54 
Bell Telephone of Pa............. p39.39 p29.55 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet........... 0.05 3.12 


Brillo Manufacturing ............ 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet .......... 1.16 p1.50 
Columbia Gas & Electric.......... 0.24 0.51 
Davenport Hosiery Mills .......... 0.01 1.61 
Dresser (S. R.) Manufacturing..... a1.33 a0.54 
1.00 0.47 
nil nil 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber........... p6.04 0.47 
Gotham Silk Hosiery............. nil p3.54 
Houdaille-Hershey 0.63 nil 
Hygrade-Sylvania 3.81 2.67 
Kansas City Power & Light........ p83.07 p80.32 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation........ 0.82 0.43 
McKeesport Tin Plate............ 6.19 6.29 
Mohawk Carpet Mills............ nil 0.63 
0.73 0.35 
0.74 nil 
2.12 1.93 
Owens-Illinois Glass 5.41 4.86 
ke 5.33 5.06 
5.78 4.11 
Pennsylvania Water & Power....... 4.93 4.85 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter........ 0.35 0.25 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt.......... 0.14 nil 
2.59 1.38 
0.27 0.94 
1.72 0.96 
Union Oil of California.......... 0.66 0.45 
United Piece Dye Works.......... nil nil 
United Verde Extension .......... 0.29 0.68 
Western Union Telegraph ........ 2.14 4.17 


P on preferred stock. a on class A stock. 
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Hazel-Atlas Glass 4 B+ 
Holdings recommended around 87 
(B&B, Dec. 19) may be retained for 
income at present prices of 93 (yield, 
5.3%). Recent strength in the stock 
has encouraged the expectation of a 
possible extra dividend when direc- 
tors meet on February 26 but 
whether action will be taken now 
or later in the year is uncertain. 
The coming annual report will show 
the $5 dividend covered by a moder- 
ate margin but this will represent a 
decline from the $6.22 earned in 
1933. Recent expansion of demand 
for glass containers in the food, 
beverage and drug fields is regarded 
as a favorable omen for 1935. Com- 
pany’s financial position is unusually 
strong. (Factograph No. 56.) 


International Nickel 4 B 

Continues attractive for long term 
speculative commitments around 24 
(yield 2.5%). Early estimates of 
what the annual report for 1934 will 
show place per share earnings at 
close to $1.25, or more than double 
the 53 cents for 1933. The final 
quarter was the most profitable for 
several years and indications are 
that the trend continues upward. A 
very strong cash position would 
warrant an increase in the present 
60-cent annual dividend rate on any 
further earnings gain. (Factograph 
No. 57, Last B&B, Jan. 2.) 


Liquid Carbonic 4 C+ 

Other equities offer more promis- 
ing prospects than the common, 
around 29 (indicated yield, 4.38%). 
With a 17 per cent increase in sales 
in the December quarter, company 
reduced its deficit to 19 cents a 
share as against the loss of 37 cents 
in the comparable 1933 _ period. 
While this period is normally dull, 
the stock appears amply valued in 
regard to prospective earnings and 
since only a nominal yield is offered, 
portfolios can be improved by a 
transfer into recommended issues 
which are more reasonably priced. 
(Factograph No. 196, Last B&B, 
Dec. 5.) 


Mathieson Alkali 4 c+ 

Holdings recommended for reten- 
tion at 26 (FW, Nov. 21, ’34) need 
not be disturbed, at present prices 
around 30 (yield, 5%). No change 
in the current $1.50 annual dividend 
is expected when directors meet on 
February 27 despite the fact that 
this rate was not earned in 1934, 
The company suffered last year from 
the textile strike but demand from 
this large customer for bleaching 
agents is on the uptrend. Strikes 
in the glass industry, another im- 
portant consumer, did not last long 
enough to be an important influence 
and increasing orders are expected 
from this source. (Factograph No. 
124.) 


McKeesport Tin Plate 4 B+ 

Holdings advised for retention at 
89 (B&B, Jan. 2), may be main- 
tained at present levels around 99 
(yield, 4%). In line with expecta- 
tions earnings for 1934 showed a 
moderate decline, to $6.19 a share 
from $6.29 in 1938. Lower earnings 
were due to both smaller sales in 
the second half-year as well as in- 
creased costs for both materials and 
labor. Reduction in consumer in- 
ventories of tin plate during the past 
several months is already having its 
reflection in an upward trend of 


sales thus far this year. (Facto- 
graph No. 37.) 
Melville Shoe 4 Bae 


Acceptance of partial profits on 
commitments recommended at 37 
(FW, Dec. 12) now advised at cur- 
rent prices of 45 (indicated yield, 
5.5%). Publication of the 1934 an- 
nual report proved moderately dis- 
appointing as it was expected that 
the company would do as well in 
the last half of the year as in the 
first six months. Of the total earn- 
ing of $4.16 a share last year, $2.69 
came from the first half and only 
$1.47 in the last half, indicating a 
decline in the profit margin despite 
the fact that the sales increase was 
maintained throughout the year. 
Higher costs have apparently offset 
the sales gain for the company has 
not yet attempted to pass all of these 
increases on to the consumer. (Last 
B&B, Jan. 16.) 


Sharp & Dohme 4 C4 

At 5 the shares are reasonably ad- 
justed to current and prospective 
trade conditions and may be retained 
as a speculation. Increased expenses 
and lower selling prices because of 
competition prevented the gain in 
sales last year from being translated 
into proportionately higher net, with 
earnings amounting to 18 cents a 
share as against 22 cents in 1933. 
Finances are in good order, but bet- 
terment in earnings will likely be 
at a comparatively slow pace until 
a more effective solution of the in- 
dustry’s problems is accomplished. 
(Last B&B, Nov. 14, ’34.) 


Union Oil of Cal 4 C4 

Modest holdings may be retained 
in balanced portfolios at current 
price around 16 (yield, 6.2%). Aided 
by a more stable price structure for 
oil products following the establish- 
ment of the Pacific Coast petroleum 
agency last June, earnings in the 
final half of last year were sharply 
higher, and amounted to 59 cents a 
share. For the full year, 66 cents 
was reported as against 45 cents in 
1933. Reduced interest charges be- 
cause of bond retirements aided net. 
Physical sales volume increased 8 per 
cent. (Factograph No. 67, Last 


‘B&B, Oct. 2.) 
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tions advanced. 


The Bond Market 


* The removal of uncertainties surrounding the status of 

gold clause obligations provided the impetus for a 

broad advance in bond prices, but advances in the high grade 

group were more uniformly maintained than the gains in 
secondary bonds. 


U. S. Governments 


The market in U. S. Governments 
quite logically reversed the move- 
ments caused by the first serious 
doubts of the outcome of the gold 
clause cases; gold clause bonds de- 
clined while non-gold clause obliga- 
In respect to two of 
the most important of the former 
group, First Liberty 34s and First 
Liberty 44s, the suggestion was ad- 
vanced that the Treasury might take 
advantage of the strong market for 
non-gold clause bonds, which has 
developed on the strength of the 
Supreme Court’s decision, to effect a 


large scale redemption and refinanc- 


ing program. 


Hudson & Manhattan Adj. 5s 


New commitments should be de- 
ferred pending more definite evidence 
of reversal of downward earnings 
trend; moderate holdings may be 
retained on a speculative basis. The 
long expected reduction in interest 
payments on Hudson & Manhattan 
adjustment income bonds will take 
place on April 1 when the next 
coupon becomes payable. Directors 
have declared an interest payment 
of 2 per cent in respect to that 
coupon, which compares with the 
regular semi-annual rate of 24 per 
cent which was maintained in 1933 
and 1934 although not fully earned. 
The bonds advanced on the news, 
indicating that a larger reduction in 
payments had been _ anticipated. 
Hudson & Manhattan earned about 
96 per cent of interest requirements 
(including full interest on the ad- 
justment bonds, which is cumulative, 
but not a fixed charge) in 1934. 
Improvement in earnings will depend 
upon an increase in employment in 
New York City and in general busi- 
ness activity in that center and 
northern New Jersey. 


M-K-T Adj. 5s 


Strictly long pull holdings may be 
retained on the ground that current 
prices discount the adverse influences 
in this situation. All classes of 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas bonds sold 
off sharply last week on the news 
of omission of interest payments 
which would normally be made on 
April 1 on the adjustment bonds. 
Adverse action was not unexpected, 
in view of the unsatisfactory earn- 
ings trend of this carrier in recent 
years, but complete omission of in- 
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terest on the adiustments had 
not been fully discounted. M-K-T’s 
1934 earnings suffered from the 
adverse effects of the drought and 
other adverse factors. The deficit 
for the year was about $1.3 millions 
larger than that of $1.5 million re- 
ported for 1933. 


Baby Bonds 


The sale of U. S. Government 
“baby bonds” through the post offices 
will begin on March 1. The bonds 
will be offered in denominations 
from $25 to $1,000 and will be sold 
on a discount basis. For example, 
a $100 bond will be sold for $75, 
the face value to be paid at the ma- 
turity date 10 years hence. For the 
investor who holds the bonds to 
maturity, the effective interest rate 
is about 2.9 per cent compounded 
semi-annually. No interest is paid 
unless the bonds are held at least 
one year; at that time the bonds 
can be cashed at a premium of 14 per 
cent over the purchase price. The 
effective return increases with the 
term over which the bonds are held. 
The bonds are not transferrable. 
The object of the Government is to 
place the bonds permanently with 
individual investors. If the plan 
succeeds, it will tend to decrease the 
concentration of Government obliga- 
tions in the banks and other finan- 
cial institutions. 


Important 
Bond Redemptions 


HE following bonds have been 

called for redemption is their 
entirety or in substantial blocks. 
Numbers of called bonds can be ob- 
tained from trustees or coupon pay- 
ing agents. 


Bonds Amount Date 

American Chain Co. 1st & coll. 68, 1938. $1,325,000 Mar. 20 
Borden Mills, Inc., first 68,1942... .. 50,000 Aug. 
Case Plow Works, Ine. first 5s, 1940. . 75,000 Feb. 1 
Christiania (Oslo, Norway) City of, 

Connecticut Coke Co. first 5s, 1948... 336,000 Mar. 
Continental Ice secured 6s, 1943...... entire Mar. 


Finland (Rep. of) ext. 68, 1945........ 
Finland Residential Mortgage Bank 
unstamped coll. 6s, 1961........... entire Mar. 


25,000 Mar. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 5s, 1936. 1,000,000 Apr. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment ist 

Kresge (S.S.) Co. first 5s, 1945....... entire June 
Morris Ba Mills first 6s, 1936...... entire Apr. 
aw! nd & Investment Co. 6s, 


entire Mar. 
Joint Land Bank 


(Los Angeles) 5s, 1954 302,000 Mar. 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Bank 

(Salt Lake City) 5s, 1954 414,000 Mar. 
Pacific Coast Joint oo Land Bank 

(San Francisco) 5s, 1954........... 332,000 Mar. 


ANOTHER 
BARGAIN STOCK 


[4st August we selected HOUDAILLE- 
HERSHEY “B” as an attractive speculation. 
This stock was then selling below $4 a share. 
Since then it has advanced to $9. This is an 
unusually large profit to make in a few months, 
but it demonstrates what can be done even 
under trying circumstances. 


We have selected another issue which, in some 
respects, looks considerably better than 
HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY. It is a stock in 
which you might, in the months ahead, secure 
greater-than-normal profit. It is an issue in 
which we have great confidence. It is listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Send for a 
free analysis of this issue—without obligation, 
of course. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, Inc. 
Div. 610, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


OUTLOOK FOR 
=—=UTILITIES?= 


Write for this | 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
Diy. 33-48, Babson Park, Mass. 


Bull Market 
Ahead? 


Send for FREE Bulletin FWF-23 


American Institute of Finance 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BULL MARKET 
IN THE MAKING? 


Boom Ahead? What 
Possibilities Inflation? —Analysis 4G FREE 
WINCHESTER 
INSTITUTE of FINANCE 


LAURENCE S WINCHESTER, Pres 


WINCHESTER MASS. 


BUOYANT SUBSTITUTES 
FOR 
YOUR DEPRESSED UTILITY 
STOCKS 
Send For Free Explanatory Program 


The TILLMAN SURVEY 


24 Fenway—Boston Mass 


‘MARKET ACTION” 


This weekly bulletin tells you— 
WHE BUY 


N TO 
WHAT TO BUY 
WHEN TO SELL 
Free sample copy on request— 
or 4 weeks’ trial for $1. 
Wetsel Market Bureau, Ine. 
624A Empire State Bldg., New York 
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GRAIN TRADERS 


Our bulletin of Feb. 25 explains how an 
ideal foundation has been laid for a major 
bear market in all grains, starting not later 
than March 15 and culminating before 
April 15. 


Following this bear market, most of the 
loss should be recovered before May 1. In 
the event unfavorable growing conditions 
develop in May, new highs for the 1934-35 
crop year should be reached in June. 


We discuss in detail the reasons for the ten 
major Spring declines that have occurred 
in the past thirteen years. 


On receipt of $1.00 we will send this bul- 
letin by return mail and also our bulletin 
of March 4 when issued. 


AINSWORTH'S FINANCIAL SERVICE 
Box 605 Mason City, Illinois 


DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDENDS 
ARMOUR 4x2 COMPANY 


(ILLINOIS) 


On February 15th a quarterly 
dividend of one dollar and fifty 
cents ($1.50) on the $6.00 prior 
preferred stock of the above 
corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, Payable 
April 1, 1935, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 10, 1935. 

E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


ARMOUR 4x2 COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


On February 15th a quarterly 
dividend of one dollar and sev- 
enty-five cents ($1.75) on the 
preferred stock of the above 
corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors. Payable 
April 1, 1935, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 10, 1935. 

FE. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation . 


1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
February 15, 1935 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (1% %) on the Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable April 1, 1935 to stock- 
holders of record March 15, 1935 
J. A. Me KENNA, Treasurer 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, February 18, 1935. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend of $0.65 per share on the outstanding 
20 par value common stock of this Company, 
payable March 15, 1935, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on February 27, 
1935; also dividend of $1.50 a share on the out- 
standing debenture stock of this Company, pay- 
able on April 25, 1935, to stockholders of record 

at the close of business on April 10, 1935. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary. 
FEBRUARY 15, 1935 


Nassau & Suffolk Lighting Company 


50 Church Street, New York City, New York 
Dividend—7% Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
The Board of Directors of the NASSAU & SUFFOLK 

LIGHTING COMPANY has declared a dividend of 

seventy-five cents (75c) per share on the Company's 7% 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable on April 1, 1935, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
March 15, 1935 R. F, VAN DOORN, Treasurer. 


TNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


A dividend of $1.75 a share on the Preferred 
stock and a dividend of 50c a share on_the 
Common stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
be in will be payable March 30, 1935, to stock- 

te st record at the close of business March 


13,05. books will not be closed. 
Cc. 8. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 
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NEWS BEHIND THE TICKER 
196 


concluded from page 


ILE it is too early to pass 

judgment on professional re- 
action to the course of the market, 
there were few evidences of more 
than momentarily increased partici- 
pation on either side last week. The 
Boston operator is about the most 
active of the larger traders and is 
reported to be still interested in the 
welfare of his favorites which in- 
clude Briggs, Douglas, Sperry and, 
of course, Celanese. As mentioned a 
few weeks ago in this column, Gil- 
lette seems under new sponsorship. 
Some of the floor traders have made 
a few successful skirmishes recently. 
The move in Distillers was timed 
well and in some of the specialities 
—Fairbanks Morse, Evans Products 
and Packard—operations were satis- 
factory with a small public following 
attracted. The group in Servel has 
also been active and it is rumored 
that the stock will pay a 25-cent 
dividend next month. Buying has 
been traced to insiders through one 
of the large commission houses 
which has been interested in the 
stock in the past. Some quarters 
are recommending buying United 
Biscuit at current levels on the basis 


‘that the company will retire its 


bonds and preferred stock through 
refunding or by arranging short 
term bank borrowings. Sponsors of 
Radio common are now supposed to 
be favorable to a _ recapitalization 
plan, if the common is given a more 
equitable treatment than under pre- 
vious proposals. Can it be that some 
of the large speculative holdings 
have at last been distributed? The 
option market would seem to hint 
that such might be the case. 


HE current bearishness seems 

more passive and hence is re- 
ceiving less attention, but numeri- 
cally at least the order has not 
changed materially in the past three 
weeks. Some of the investment 
counsel withdrew buying recommen- 
dations Tuesday and one firm ad- 
vised reducing stock commitments to 
25 per cent of speculative funds, as 
against a 50 per cent participation 
previously. The investment trust 
which is generally associated with a 
prominent family has also reduced 
its holdings and is reported to be 
awaiting lower levels before buying 
again. One of the more prominent 
Chicago operators has not covered 
his lines put out early in January 
and sold additional shares of Steel 
and Telephone on the rise Monday. 
His position is hedged with long 
holdings of the metals but his for- 
mer favorites, Montgomery Ward, 
Harvester and Chrysler, are no 
longer in his list. 


Dividends Declared 


Regular 
Pe- Pay- Hdrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Reco 
Abbott Dairies................. 25c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Adams Express 5% pt $1.25 Q Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
Amer. Laundry Machinery... .. . 10¢c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
Amer. Sumatra Tobacco........ 25c Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
— o Co. (Del.) pf....... $1.75 8 Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
$1.50 Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Bangor liydro-Blee. 7% pf.....$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
Wat. Wks. 6% pf. Q ar.15 Mar. 1 
|) ieee: Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Bucyrus-Erie 7% pf............ 50e S Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Butler Water 7% pf.......... “— Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
Central Pub. Ser. $1. 5 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Ill. $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
ii Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Pub. Ser. $6 pf 
$1.50 Q Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry......... 70c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 8 
Congoleum-Nairn.............. 40c Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Dome Mines, Ltd.. .....560e Q Apr. 20 Mar. 30 
65¢c Q Mar.15 Feb. 27 
$1.25 Q Apr. 25 Apr. 10 
Du Pont (E. I.) de deb....... a Q Apr. 25 Apr. 10 
Duquesne Lt. Ist pf.......... 1.25 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 15 
East St. Louis & Inter. Wat. % pf. 
Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
31:80 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Pitre es Battery......... 50e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 9 
50c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 9 
Bay State Tel. 4% gtd...$1 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Empire Power Corp. pfd...... $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
25¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Se $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Gold & Stock Tel............. $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 30 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber $7 pf...$1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Humble Oil Refining............ 25c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 2 
a Water 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Ill. Wat _ $1.50 Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
eng ag Wat. pf., A.......$1.25 Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
......45¢ Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
Kennecott Copper.. .. 6c Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
Kings County Ltg. 7% pf... Saseem $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Eee. $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Lake Shore ere: 50c Q ar.15 Mar. 1 
Libbey-Owen-Ford Glass... ..... Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
Long — is. 7% pf., A....$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
G. Q ar. 25 Feb. 28 
Middlesex | Pee: 75¢ Mar. 1 Feb. 25 
Montgomery Ward, A........ he Q Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. 7% pf... .75¢ Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
50c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 4 
Oklahoma G. & E. 6% pf. 134%.... Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
25¢ Q Mar.30 Mar. 20 
75¢ Q Mar. 15 Mar 
Peoples Dr. St., Inc............ 25¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 6 
636% $1.62144 Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Philadel. "Co. | eer, $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
$1.26 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Public (N. Hamp.) $6 pf. Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
G. & E. 6% pf. 3130 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Radio Corp., pf., A........... 874%c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
50e Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
Seaboard Oil (Del.)............. Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Standard Oil of Ky............. 25¢ Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
Tri-State T. & T. 6% pf........ 15ec Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Elliott Fisher....... 50e Q Mar. 30 Mar. 12 
$1.75 Q Mar. 30 Mar. 12 
Pacific $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
..$1.75 Q ar. 30 Mar. 12 
United Dyewood ee ...$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
United G. & E. pf.. ....$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Westvaco Chlorine .....$1.75 Q Apr. 1° Mar. 15 
Wie. El. Pr. 644% $1.624 Q Apr. Mar. 25 
$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
Wisconsin Pwr. & Lt. 6% pf... .. Mar.15 Feb. 28 
58 .. Mar. 15 Feb. 28 


Briggs & Stratton 


Chesapeake Corp... .. 

United-Carr Fast.. 

Reduced 

B’klyn & Queens Trans. pf...... 50c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Resumed 

25¢ Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Special 

Chickasha Cotton Oil........... 50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 5 
Stock 

Bayuk 4% Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
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| Allied Laboratories.............10¢ .. Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
| Lake Shore M., Ltd............50¢ .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 ; 
Neisner Bros..................50e .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Parke, Davis.................-20¢ .. Mar. 30 Mar. 20 
Seaboard Oil (Del.).............10e Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Standard Oil of Ky.............25¢ .. Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
Increased 
| 
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Well Peppered 
John Bull 


UMAN nature is alike the world 

over. Many were the snickers 
in England’s Throgmorton Street 
when our 1929 boom collapsed. 
“Those blooming Yankees had it 
coming to them because of their ex- 
aggerated notions about the sky 
being the limit for value.” But it 
did not take the passing of many 
years to show that the stolid 
Britisher under the same speculative 
mania suffered a similar spell of 
amnesia. Instead of stocks, they 
chose to corner commodities. The 
Crusaders, a syndicate organized for 
this purpose, sold the English this 
get rich quick bill and now they are 
paying for it through the nose. Eng- 
land now has enough pepper, shellac 
and tin to supply the rest of the 
world for a number of years. No 
wonder they sneeze, no wonder there 
is not enough shellac to smooth their 
ruffled feelings,, and tin jingles 
mournfully in their pockets where 
good old solid Bank of England 
notes should repose. 

The penny press is endeavoring 
to make of this speculative debacle 
a scandal a la Stavisky, Hatry, 
and the Credit Anstalt, but it has 
none of their earmarks. It was just 
a plunge into which the British fall 
as much as we do when our greed 
runs away with us. The fear that 
this collapse may have the same sort 
of repercussions in our market that 
the Hatry failure precipitated ap- 
pears groundless for little American 
capital was caught in this specula- 
tion. Our own lesson was too fresh 
in our minds. A few big operators 
who went to England may have been 
singed but if they were, little 
sympathy will be excited for their 
plight. 


Nets Slippery Jarvis . 


FEDERAL indictment for fraud 

found against W. L. Jarvis by a 
Boston jury is bound to clip this 
eely swindler’s fangs. For years he 
has been able to slip out of the net 
because he hid his identity behind 
financial stooges. When THE FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD exposed the high handed 
manipulation of Advance Rumely, 
Moon Motor Car and Brockway 
Motors it uncovered the deft con- 
volutions of this eel. To put ‘his 
swindles over, Jarvis employed the 
ruse that George Graham Rice found 
so successful to boost his stocks: a 
tipster sheet, like Anglin’s Forecast, 
or the Financial Debater Criterion. 
Jarvis was an apt pupil of Rice but 
this Oliver Twist fell out with his 
Fagin over the spoils of the Idaho 
Mining fraud. The first step has 
now been taken to put Jarvis where 
methods used by trust institutions. 
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The Comptroller of the State of New York 


will sell at his office at Albany, New York, 
March 5, 1935 at 12 o’clock noon 


$45,025,000.00 


Serial Bonds of the 


State of New York 


Dated March 1, 1935 and maturing as follows: 


$10,000,000.00 — 1936 to 1945 
21,025,000.00 — 1936 to 1960 
14,000,000.00 — 1936 to 1985 


Principal and semi-annual interest September 1st and March Ist payable in 
lawful money of the United States of America at the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, 40 Wall Street, New York City. 


Exempt from all Federal and New York State Income Taxes 


$10,000,000.00—U nemployment Relief Bonds—maturing 
$1,000,000.00 annually March 1, 1936 to 1945, 


inclusive. 


$12,000,000.00—E mer gency Construction Bonds — maturing 
$480,000.00 annually March 1, 1936 to 1960, 


inclusive. 


$ 9,025,000.00—General State Improvement Bonds—maturing 
$361,000.00 annually March 1, 1936 to 1960, 


inclusive. 


$14,000,000.00—Elimination of Grade Crossings Bonds—maturing 
$280,000.00 annually March 1, 1936 to 1985, 
inclusive. 


Bidders for these bonds will be required to name the rate of interest which the bonds are to bear not exceeding 
4 (four) per centum per annum. Such interest rates must be in multiples of one-fourth of one per centum and not 
more than a single rate of interest shall be named for each issue, 

Bidders may condition their bids upon the award | to them of all but no part of the entire $45,025,000.00 bonds 
and the highest bidder on the basis of ‘‘all or none’’ will be the one whose bid figures the lowest interest cost to 
the State on all issues combined after deducting the amount of premium bid if any. 

No bids will be accepted for separate maturities or for less than par value of the bonds nor unless accompanied by 
a deposit of money or by a certified check or bank draft upon a solvent bank or trust company of the cities of Albany or 
New York, payable to the order of the ‘‘Comptroller of the State of New York’’ for at least two per cent of the par 
value of the bonds bid for. No interest will be allowed upon the good faith check of the successful bidder. 

All proposals, together with the security deposits, must be sealed and endorsed ‘ bel ag a for bonds’’ and enclosed 
in a sealed envelope directed to the ‘‘Comptroller of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y.’ 

The Senge pea reserves the right to reject any or all bids which are not in his opinion advantageous to the 
interest of the State. 

Approving opinion of Honorahle John J. Bennett, Jr., Attorney General of the State, as to the legality of these 
bonds and the regularity of their issue will be furnished the successful bidder upon delivery of the bonds to him. 

If the Definitive Bonds of this issue can not be prepared and delivered at a time to suit the purchaser, the State 
reserves the right to deliver Interim Certificates pending preparation of the Definitive Bonds, and will endeavor to have 
these Interim Certificates ready for delivery on or about March 6, 1935. f 

The net debt of the State of New York on February 1, 1935, amounted to $613,190,670.59 which is about 2.% 
per cent of the total assessed valuation of the real and personal property of the State subject to taxation for State 
purposes. 

Circulars deseriptive of these bonds will be mailed upon application to 


MORRIS S. TREMAINE, State Comptroller, Albany, N. Y. 


Dated February 19, 1935. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


INFLATION AHEAD! 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 
By WILLARD M. KIPLINGER and FREDERICK SHELTON 


This book is particularly timely in view of the recent Supreme Court 
decisions. The authors maintain that the gold decisions make credit inflation 
a certainty for the future. 

Price $1.00. Place your advance order at any bookstore or directly with 
the publishers. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 386 Fourth Avenue, N. Y.C. : AShland 4-4300 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE INVESTMENT POLICY OF TRUST 
INSTITUTIONS. By N. Gilbert Riddle. 
Business Publications Company, Chicago, 
310 pp. $4. 

T HAS been estimated that the 
personal trust departments of trust 
institutions in the United States are 
responsible for assets of over $30 
billions. The importance of this 


business has of course resulted in a 
flood of literature dealing with the 
legal and technical aspect of trust 
investing in a more or less theoreti- 
cal fashion. But little had been 
known as to the practical results 
until the publication of Professor 
Riddle’s book on this problem. He 
has made a comprehensive study of 
methods used by trust institutions. 
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TO KEEP YOU 
INFORMED 


Every week we list in this column attractive 
booklets, circulars, periodicals and special letters 
which we believe are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed below will be 
sent free direct from the houses by whom issued. 


To expedite handling, each mailing request 


should be limited to a single item, plainly 
printed together with name and address. 


CURRENT LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


MARGIN REQUIREMENTS—Leafiet explaining margin re- 
quirements and commission charges prepared by a New York 
Stock Exchange House. 


ANSWERING AN IMPORTANT QUESTION—If*‘ you really 
want to know what life insurance and annuities can do for 
you you'll appreciate the simple, untechnical answer in a 
booklet issued by one of the largest insurance companies in 
America. 


HOW TO ANALYZE COMMON STOCKS—A most concise 
theory for determining the bottom for stock prices is fully 
described in this booklet. Ail of the essentials of price set- 
ting are boiled down to four simple rules. 


POINTING THE WAY TO MARKET PROFITS—60-page 
brochure has been prepared with the purpose of supplying 
the average investor and trader with a comprehensive and 
clear-cut understanding of a highly enlightening course of 
instruction. 


INVESTMENT HINTS—And other valuable information on 
trading methods is contained in this 24-page booklet published 
by a well-known New York Stock Exchange firm. 


MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS—A straightforward, compre- 
hensive treatise on sound methods to pursue in the purchase 
and sale of listed securities. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS—A 24-page booklet containing a 
erief description of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and the organization and operations of the Bell 
System. It is illustrated throughout with maps, graphs and 
charts, and is of interest to every investor in public utility 
securities. 


INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE BULLETIN—Containing 
economic reviews and forecasts; conservative recommenda- 
tions; studies of the technical market position. 


MARKET INDEX—A weekly bulletin covering general reflec- 
tions on factors which will influence a turn in the market. 
Separate comments on the Washington influence and Business 
— signals. Also definite recommendations of low-priced 
stocks, 


FOR EVERY GRAIN TRADER—tThese bulletins, issued by a 
middle western service, analyze the present condition in the 
grain market and forecast the future. They also include 
advice on Cotton, Stocks and Bonds. 


WHAT BOOKS WILL INCREASE YOUR INVESTMENT 
SUCCESS?—No matter what phase of stock market investing 
or trading you are interested in, this circular lists books to 
fit your individual requirements. 


STOCKS, BONDS, COMMODITIES—Folder explaining trading 
methods, commission charges and commodity units furnished 
on request by a New York Stock Exchange firm. 


MARKET ACTION—A weekly trading bulletin in which definite 
buying and selling recommendations are presented. Complete 
transactions are assured through weekly follow-up discussions 
on each commitment. 


ANNUITIES EXPLAINED—One of the largest life insurance 
companies has issued a booklet which describes in simple 
language the different kinds of annuities issued by it. Ex- 
amples are included which indicate how these various forms 
of guaranteed life incomes meet the needs of men and women 
in all walks of life. 


ODD LOTS—A prominent firm, member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, offers this valuable booklet, which besides giving 
useful trading facts, contains marginal requirements and 
commissio:. charges. 


EXPLANATION OF OIL AND GAS ROYALTIES—Is the title 
of an interesting descriptive booklet issued by a well-known 
oil royalty house. 


$6,000 to $600,000 IN A LIFETIME—By continuous application 
of fundamental principles it has been possible in an invest- 
ment lifetime to acc omplish such a growth in capital without 
ne. Compiled in the largest statistical community in 
merica. 
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WEEKLY 
BUSINESS & FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


1935 1934 
4 Weekly Trade Indicators Feb. 16  Feb.9 Feb. 17 
*Crude Oil Production (bbls.)....... 2,567,500 2,511,150 2,289,150 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.). 1,760, 562 1,763,696 1,640, 951 
+Steel Output (°% of capacity)....... 49.1 43.6 
tAutomobile Production (U.S.A.).... 82, 18 78, 453 63.754 
“Wholesale Commodity Price Index. . 80.2 79.9 75.1 
5 19. 
Feb. 9 Feb. 2 Feb. 10 
§Bank Clearings New York City...... $3,048 $3,734 $3,508 
§Bank Clearings Outside of N. Y.C... $1,817 $1,943 $1,615 
Total car loadings (number of cars). . 592,560 598,164 573,898 


Bituminous Coal Production (tons).. 1,418,000 1,415,000 1,287,000 
Financial World a? of Indus- 


trial Production.. re ; 67.8 68.4 61.9 
*Daily Ave tAs of be ~-PY following week. {tCram’s 
Report. §000, Omitted. {Jo | of Commerce. 
4 Federal Reserve Reports 
MEMBER BANKS, 91 CITIES 1935. 1934 
(000,000 omitted) ............. Feb. 13 Feb.6 Feb. 14 
Loans on Securities—N. Y.C...... $1,437 $1,413 $1,677 
Loans on Sec.—Outside N. Y.C..... 1,579 1,579 1,854 
*Investments—New York; City...... 1,287 1,294 1,063 
*Investments—Outside N. Y.C..... 2,193 2,161 1,876 
U. S. Gov't., securities held........ 2,430 -2,430 2,432 
Total commercial loans............ 4,123 4,105 4,307 
Total net demand deposits......... 14,100 13,998 11,332 
4,448 4,446 4,344 
Total brokers’ loans............... 623 593 696 
RESERVE SYSTEM 
Federal Kes. Credit Outstanding. ... 2,450 2,466 2,593 
Total Money in Circulation........ 5,430 5,407 5,321 


*Other than U. 8S. Govt. Securities. 
4 Dow-Jones Common Stock Averages, Closing Figures 


February 
13 14 15 16 18 19 
30 Industrials .. 102.69 103.05 104.67 104.54 107.17 105.89 
2) Mets........ 32.61 32.61 32.73 32.55 34.43 33.68 
20 Utilities... 16.70 16.64 16.51 16.35 16.71 16.25 
4 Foreign Exchange 4 Commodity Prices 
1935 1934 1935 _ 1934 


Feb. 18 Feb. 19 
Copper (Ib.). $0.09 $0.08 
Cotton (Ib.).._.126 .123 


Feb. eb. 
$8.24 England... .$4.88%¢ $5.05 
1.69 Can. Dollar. .9996 .991 


6.63c France..... 6.6134 6.53¢ Iron (ton)...20.26 19.26 

8.47 8.65 Rubber (ib.).  .1307 .1028 
40.23. Germany.. . 40.26 39.40 Sugar (lb.)... .045 .045 
20.25 + Brazilt..... 8.37 8.75 §Wheat (bu.). .9814 


+Export rate. §$May futures. 


4 Weekly Car Loadings 


Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business conditions. 
Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough indication of earnings 
for the current month. 

Week ended Same 


February 2 week Change 

EASTERN DISTRICT 1935 1934 % 
Baltimore & Ohio................ 45,218 41,941 + 8 
Chesapeake & EE mai 27,229 25,720 + 6 
Delaware & Hudson............. 12,749 11,391 +12 
Delaware. Lackawanna & Western. 16,522 12,872 +28 
Norfolk & Western.............. 21,546 19,722 + 9 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 21,747 20,761 + § 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis... 13,505 11,725 +15 
Pere Marquette........... ree 10,578 9,278 +14 
Western Maryland. ............. 9,190 7,915 +16 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Atilantit Coast Line.............. 12,630 13,235 — 5 
28,458 26,645 + 7 
Louisville & Nashville............ 22,537 22,566 ve 
Southern Ry. System............ 29,991 31,354 — 4 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
Chicago & Great Western........ 4,742 4,546 + 4 
Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific..... 25,203 22,784 +11 
Chicago & Northwestern......... 29,805 29,241 + 2 
12,526 9,954 +26 
10,559 9,646 +9 
CENTRAL WEST DISTRICT 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe..... 21,748 20,603 + 6 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy . 20,570 20,372 +1 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. . . a7,adi 16,235 + 6 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. . ee 5,308 5,038 + 5 
Denver & Rio Grande Western .... 3,882 3,836 +1 
Southern Pacific System. 22,462 +13 
ws 17,194 16,706 + 3 
2,509 1,995 +26 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Kansas City Southern........... 3,288 2,866 +15 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas........... 6,714 7,124 — 6 
20,980 20,754 +1 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ......... 10,314 10,824 5 
St. Louis-Southwestern........... 4,433 3,628 +22 

(Compiled from Association of American Railroads figures) 
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